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TTOLBEACH FREE SCHOOL.—Election of 
Master.—The Feoffees of the Free School at Holbeach, 
count of Lincoln, founded by George Farmer, Esq., will 
at ; a Chequers Inn, in that place, on Wednesday, the 
day of December next, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, in 
to BLE CT a MASTER of the said School, j in the room of 
the Rev. rt Carruthers, deceased, the late Master. ‘The 
— Laegl ofthe PSiaster (who must be either a Master or Bachelor 
of Arts) is derived from real estates, the present rental of which 
amoants to per annum. Gentiemen desirous of becoming 
candidates for the appointment are requested to transmit, ten 
days at least before the aoe of election, mem ay as to com- 
petency and character, of their having taken their degree ; 
andtheir personal attendance on the day of eleetion will he re- 
By order, = am © URTON, and KEY. 
Holbeach, November 2, 1 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, HIGH HOLBORN. 


EWS of LONDON, PARIS, ROME, 
NAPLES, VENICE, FLO REN CE, and other Places.— 
FIGURES from the LIVING MODEL, and PORTRAITS from 
MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS.—Now exhibited forsale by 
Houghton, at their Wangpenees for Glass Shades, 


and Crown Window Glass, 89, High Holborn 
LL DAGUERR OTY PE SP. PECIMENS, aiaaly mounted 
ongiass, from 10s. 6d. upwards. 


BEYROUT, ST. JEAN D’ACRE, JERUSALEM. 
Just published, 


E DAGUERREOTYPE APPLIED TO 

ENGRAVING. —A Collection composed of the finest 

VIEWS obtained by the Dacuerehotrpe of the most remarkable 

Monmments and Places of the World, beautifully engraved by 

the best Artists in Parle. The Work will soqeet of 12 Numbers, 
jiews, acc Text in French. 


mbers the following latereat! ing Subjects :— 
TMOOLOSSEU M. and A PIAZZA DEL POPOLL, at ROME; 
the Cities rf EROS ALEM and ST. JEAN D’ACRE; the 
ARSEN AL VENICE; the pe OF JULY aN PARIS; 
the DUC AL PIAZZA AT FLORENCE; &c. &c. 
The 4th Number will Bonny A CHURCH AT MOSC ‘OW; 
theCASCADE OF TIVOLI; a_ VIEW OF NbN. with St. 


in 











~ Iothi the first Nu 


Paul's and the River; Mg” the CITY OF BEY 
Price per Number, 10s. 6d.; and Ms. on large paper. 

Tobe had at Messrs. Ciaudet & 4 4 s,89, High Holborn ; 
Mesrs. Ackermann & Co. Strand; Messrs. Fuller, Rathbone- 
place; Mr. A. Molteno, 20, Pall Mall; Colnaghi & Puckle, 23, 
Cockspur-street ; ; and other Printsellers. 











‘Sales by Auction. 
SHARES IN TBE NEW BIOGRAPHIC nal. DICTIONARY ; 
CE AND Cl re Sai BOOKS, 
Mr.L. A A. LEWIS will SE al L CTION, at his House, 125, 
Fleet- -street, on MO NDAY. dara. and following day, 
OOKS; including Mabillon de re Diplomatica, 
’ fine copy, red morocco—Stow's London, by Strype, 2 vols. 
—Chaucer’s Works, black letter —Spencer’s Fairie Queen — 
Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments—Guillim’s Heraldry— 
Tumer’s Southern Coast, large paper—Astle on Writing—Ful- 
ler's Worthies, 2 vols. —Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 10 vols. arge 
aper, with the Britannia Depicta, inserted—Tom_ brown's 
Works, "5 5 vols. — Retrospective Review, 16 vols. —Woodfall's 
Junius, 3 vols.—Nicolas’s Testamentum Vetusta, 2 vols.—Col- 
lectanea coberremn ca_et Genealogica, 6 vols. — Rowland’s 
Choice of Ch: ange, 1585—Report of the Kingdom of C ongO. 1597— 
jamores, Ch a and Spirites walking by Nyght, 1572—25 
Copies o' ondon Catalogue of Books—THREE SHARES 
IN Tak view “BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, on MONDAY, November 
23, 1840, and eight following days, at their Great Room, 8, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, at half-past 12 precisely, 
PART - 
Removed from the Palace at Ab 
VA BLE COLL ie 3 
HEOLOGICAL, HIS’ TORICAL, aul CLAS- 
SICAL LITERATU RE .—The Books are generally in fine 
condition, and many of them bound in morocco by Lewis, 
Cate, Murton. &c 
__ May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PRINTS OF H. a a ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
a ee na St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, December 10, 
atl pre 


cise 
THe COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS in 
the Foctfetie, the property th e lat 
RY WREL IGHT, Esq. “of —_— 

Comprising English and Foreign Portraits and 
aphy—Engravings by Italian and German Masters— 
Impressions from the Annuals; and some of the: Works of 

Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
lay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


™ VERY VALUABLE AND gt ag M 5 LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE HENRY WREIGHT, ESQ. OF FAVE! yl 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at thelr Great Roo 
King-street, St. James’s-square, London, on MONDAY, De. 
f° ember 14, and nine following “re commencing each day at 
alf-past 12 0 — rare 
B rder of the Executo: 
HE VE RY VALUABLE and. EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY, the formation of which occupied many years 
of the life of the late 
HENRY WREIGHT, Esa. of Faversham ; 
Comprising Dugdale’s Monasticon, and St. Paul’s 
—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, large paper—Hasted’s Kent— 
.ysons’, Grose’s, Strutt’s, Pennant’s, and Dibdin’s Works—Les 
Voyages Pittoresques— Boydell’s Shaks are —Bryant’s Dic- 
tionary Illustrated—Grainger Illustrated, with numerous rare 
rtraits—The Florence, } unich, Dusseldorf, Le Brun, Luxem- 
mg, Musée, Lucien tafford, and 
other Galleries—V; an Dyck's | Heads—Piranesi's Works—The 
Veritatis—Britton’s, Wild's, Pugin’s, Carey's, and Cot- 
man's Architectural Works—Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs— 
H vorks ; and the best Standard Works of Voyages and 
anne ters, Poetry, and Belles Lettres, in the finest con- 


May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





reel; é frpottins a very 











SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & 5 oot at their [ Beams, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THU AY, November 26 
HE SELECT oy VALUABLE LAW 
LIBRARY of the late 
HENRY HALL JOY, Esq. Queen's Counsel, 
(Removed from the Temple ;) ? 
Comprising a valuable Series of Reports in all the 
Courts ; the best Modern Books of Practice ; a complete Collec- 
tion of Works ene ‘ases on Elections; &c. &c. 
be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On FRIDAY, November 27, and three following days (Sunday 


ted). 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
the Miscell Library of the late H. H. JOY, Esq. ; 

among which are, 

Pococke’s Description of the East, 2 vols. L.p.— 
Cook’s, King’s, and Hawkesworth’s Voyages, ~ vais. + ral gilt— 
Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols. L.r.—Encycl 
20 vols.—Supplement to ditto, 6 vols.—Antiquarian Ret rtory, 
vols, calf—Holbein’s Court of Henry VIII., coloured, yo nol 
—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—Webster’s English 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary. 2 vols. 
—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Johnes, 15 vols. —Shakspeare 
Works, by Chalmers, 10 vols. L.p. calf—Valpy’s Classica a 

nal, 32 vols.—Dibdin’s Nortbern Tour, 2 vols.—Cunningham's 
C abinet Gallery, 2 vols.—Beloe’s Anecdotes; 6 vols.—London 
Galerie Bistesiaue, 13 vols.—Mosheim's Kcclesiastical om, ibe 
6 vols.—The Works of Byron, sees Fielding. Leepe ty G 
bon, Hume and Smollett, &c.—. A choice Selection of Clas: 
and Works in a neenety Sia ~en 1 and Reviews; &c. &c 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

*4* Liberal accommodations offered on property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly ‘slpenedc of 
by Public ic Competition. 























0 BC BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS— 


dissolution ‘of part mh ng ihe LEASES FINTURES, ‘and 
ion Oo 
STOCK IN THADE of an = on ed abl 





an 
BUSINESS oe Premises. are very extensive, and in the best 
rt of the Strand, The Lease may be taken separately, or the 
remises will be LET, and immediate possession given if re- 
outed. —Applications to be addressed to Mr. Henry Vallance, 
20, Essex-street, Strand. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Travels, Biography, Novels, 
&c. To be Sold, about 5000 Volumes, the whole in good 
second-hand condition, including all the Popular Authors, and 
the late Publications. The TL sir with the prices alized. 
can be had gratis of D. N. HO, at bis Cheap Book 
Warehouse, 147, Fiset street. Reodine Societies and Libraries 
will find by this means they can pevehase Books for little more 
than what is charged for reading them 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 

the Dapliestes (in in crery department of Literature) _with- 

drawn from AN IRCULATING LIBR. » 167, 
New A Ring The Catalogue i is now ready tor 7 B] 
It is printed on a large sheet of paper, and can be sent 

y post free of expense. The Books are in food condition, and, 








in very few instances, do not exceed one-third of the original 
published price, and in numerous instances twenty-five and 
thirty per cent. less. ‘hese Books are sold from the Library to 


make room for the multiplicity of New Publications announced. 
which are supplied in unlimited numbers to ts Subscribers of 
this Library. Terms of Sabsceiption. &c. to be had on applica- 
tion, or forwarded to any part of the country.—N.b. Persons 
desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating Libraries will 
find the above worthy their attention. 


C and H. SENIOR’S ROYAL FOREIGN 
e SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall, London.— 
Subscribers in Town, and in ali parts of the United Kingdom, 








HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
It is remarkable that all that has hitherto been done for 
the illustration of Shakespeare has been accomplished by indivi- 
duals, and that no Literary Association has yet been formed for 
the purpose of collecting materials, or of circulating information, 
by A, he may be thoroughly understood and fully appre- 
cia 
To supply this deficiency Tuk SHAKESPEARE Society has 
heen established ; and it is hoped that, when once its purpose is 
generally known, it will produce a spirit of inquiry and exami- 
nation, the result of which may be the discovery of much curious 
and valuable information, in private hands and among family 
papers, of the very existence of which the possessors are not at 
present aware. Everything, whether derived from manuscript 
or printed sources, that wil “throw light on our early Dramatic 
Literature and Stage, will come within the design of the Society. 
The cabinets of collectors and our public libraries contain much 
that will contribute to this end. 

Some of the productions of our Dramatists prior to the Resto- 
ration have never yet been published, and the printed copies of 
many Old Plays have the rarity of manuscripts. ‘The best of 
these will be edited under the sanction of the Society, accom- 
panied by biographical sketches and notes. 

The Tracts by such prolitic authors as Nash, Greene, Harvey, 
Dekker, Breton, Munday, Rowlands, Rich, Taylor. Jordan, &c., 
are known to comprise matter of great interest ond curiosity, in 
connexion, either immediate or remote, with our early Stage and 
its Poetry; and to the republication of these the attention of 
the Society will also be directed. In time, complete sets may 
thus be afforded of the scattered productions of distinguished 
and “> e popular Writers. 

The Works of Gosson, Lodge, Northbrooke, Rankins, Whet- 
stone, Stubbes, Heywood, and others, who wrote for or against 
theatrical representations in their comparative infancy, are im- 
portant in the History of our Drama, and these (most of which 
are of the rarest possible occurrence), it is intended to reprint in 
a connected serie 

The Annual Subscription is 1. 

A Council for the management of the affairs of the Society has 
been formed, consisting of the following Members : 

Amyot, Thome, Esq. F.R.S.,; Harness, Rev. W ‘liam. 

Treasur. errold, Douglas, Esq. 

Ayrton, William, ee F.R.S. Kenney, James, Esq. 
F.S.A, Knight, Charles, ae, 
Bruce, John, Esq. Macready, William C., Esq. 
Madden, ~ (fo F.R.S. F.S.A., 
Collier, J ne, ay Keeper of the MSS. in the 
Courtenay, Re. Hon. tha: ol British y AB, 
Craik, George L., Esq. Milman, Rev. Henry Hart. 
Dilke, C. W., Esq., Treasurer. Talfourd, Mr. Serjeant, M.P. 
Dyce, Rev. Alexande r. Tomlins. Pr. Guest cat ss i 
Halliwell J. O., Esq. F.R.S.| Wright, Thomas, iisq. 

F.S. Young, Charles M., Lig 

The ‘Society is limited to 1,000 Members, and, by one of its 
laws, no copies of its works are to be sold. 

The first work, the Life of Edward Alleyn, from original 
sources, and containing new information peferding: Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and their contemporaries, will be ready for delivery 
in January. 

Communications relative to the Society may be addressed to 
=9 Member of the Council, or to. ir Rodd, 2 2, Newport-street, 
Long-acre. Subscriptions t the ink, 4, 
Pall Mall East. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
COMPANY, incorporated by Act of Parliament 15th July, 
wear Cal eT for the NINTH INSTALMENT, TEN POUNDS 
Reet ft i given, thet, the DIRECTORS of the LONDON 
and BRIGHTON KAILW COMPANY have this day made a 
CALL of TEN POU ro. PER SHARE on this neerte ing, and 
the same is directed to be paid on or before the 17th day of De- 
cember next, to either of the undermentioned Bankers : 
London—Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths; Messrs. Ladbrokes, 
Kingscote, & a» ‘0. 
Liverpool and \ hest and Liverpool District 
a. ank, on account of Messrs. Sank, Payne, & Smiths. 
Brighton, orsham, Lewes, Tunbri: The London and 
Country Joint Stock Branch Banks. 
Lewes— Messrs. Molyneux & Co. 
ee mat Glasgow Union Bank. 
. n—The A op my 3 of jreiand . at th 
roprietors of shares are ange nce requested to pay the same 
N HARMAN, Chairman 








M. 





accordingly. 





London na Brighton Railway Office. 10, C7 
court, Throgmorton-street, Nov. 5, 1840, 





pplied with the Standard Works in the French, German, ita- 
lian, and Spanish Languages, as well as the most important New 

forks immediately on their appearance. ospectuses and 
terms, together with a Supplement of Books added tothe Library 
within The ae few months, will be forwarded on application by 
post. talogue of upwards of 20,000 volumes, price 3s., can 
re . aor by order, of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Book Clubs, » Beqairing supply of Foreign Books, treated with on 
liberal terms.—C. & H. Senior, 49, Pall Mall. 


NEW GAMES FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
1.°XHE WONDERS of the WORLD, a beau 


tiful Picture of the most interesting Structures of the 
World from the Earliest Ages, and combining a Game of much 
Amusement and Instruction. With Descriptions, 8s. 6 
E TA 


RGET: a Novel and Amusing 

Game. Price 7s. 6d. 
Sold by W. ? weber 377, Strand, where ma 
of New Puzzles, and the po ular Games o 


Conqueror's ¢ ‘astle—Endless 
dities—Astronomy, &c. 


On the 30th instant, will be published, price 6s. 





be had a variety 
the Fox Chase— 
‘un—Five Navigators—Box of Od- 





HE DUBLIN Pas EW, No. XVIII. 
Art. I. Economy of the damesghese. 
Il. Shakspeare. 
11. The Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
IV. Modern French Romance. 


V. Arbitrary Power—Popery—Protestantism. 
1. The Circassians 

Il. The Faust—its Sacred Poetry. 

Il. Foreign Affairs. 

X. Christian Inscription found at Autun. 
Miscellaneous French and German Literature. 
London: -< by C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street; J. 

Cumming, dublin 


=S<. 


Vv 





KEY TO SCHILLER’S vont, 
POEMS of in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. c 
HE POEMS of SCHILLER EXPLAINED. 
With a Glossary, elucidating the Difficulties of Language 

Construction, and Historical and other Allusions. By ED D 
BACH, of the British Museum 

ondon: Black Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the 
Queen, 8, Wellin ton-street North. 

* A book, small in size, aa likely ad ohe of considerable use to 
the students of German poet a 

* Though purporting to be only a key to Schiller’s poems, this 
little volume contains much of interest for the German scholar 
and critic ; and at the same time sugmests the valas of poetical 
ow and expressions, which a to 
As illustrations of the poet himself.¢ every page arr be consulted 
with advantage."’— Literary Gazette. 


In the press, Schiller’s William Tell Explained. — 
‘HERIDAN KNOWLES’ PLAYS, Is. each.— 
LOVE, a Play, in Five Acts, with 2 Portrait t of Mr. Ander- 
100 jut st published, , being No. 325 of CU MBERLAND’S BRITISH 
—Virginus, Caius Gracchus, and William Tell, with 
Pane by D.—G., are already published ; and other popular 
Plays of Mr. Knowles’ will speedily be incorporated in this 
aye +" A 
G. lywell-street.— y beh 
CUMBERLAND'S 1 Bn TISH, AND MINOR" THEATRE, 54 
vols. boards, price 13/. A 3 < in single Plays, of which 464 are 
now published, price 6d., and a few very expensive copyright 
pienes price 1s. each.—THE LOVE CHA' E, price 1s., on the Ist 














NEW EDITION OF DR. MANTELL’S LECTURES ON 


This day is ublished. p aos s vols. ; fea’ 8vo. with numerous IlLas- 
WHE W "OND! tions, price 18s. the 4th edit. ef 
bg NDERS- of of GEOLOGY, or, a Fami- 

liar Exposition if Gest ical Phenomena. 

Deseo N AIAN TELL, L.L.D. ERS Se. 

Author ot thes ils of  iilgate Forest,’ & 

This Edition is much enlarged and improved, and “itustrated 
by Ten Lithographs, and nearly One Hundred d additional Engra- 
ery with coloured Plates an Sections, ee a 

A few e rcopies are pub’ lishe ic e 6) 
the J to secure copies of which immediate 
application is necess: 





London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornbill, 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NEARLY READY: 














I, 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 
In three vols. post 8vo. 


NIGHT ANI MORNING: 


OVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


Il. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


RICHARD CQEUR DE LION: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
Author of ome oy mene a XIV. &e. 


Ill. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND, 


Will appear in THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, commencing with the Number for JANUARY. 


HOME SKETCHES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 


By the MISSES MOSS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SUSAN HOPLEY; OR, THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE: 
A NOVEL. In 3 vols, post 8yo. 
HENRY OF MONMOUTH; OR, THE FIELD OF AGINCOURT: 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


Vill. 


THE PLAYFAIR PAPERS; OR, BROTHER JONATHAN. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Just published. 





I. vit. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S COMPLETE WORKS. SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW PLAY, ‘ MONEY, a Comepy.’ 
Tn 6s. volumes, beautifully illustrated. Vill. 
Il. MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE, transiaTeD BY M. PRand. 
ANGLING IN NORWAY. IX, 
THE POPE: a Novet. 
TWO SUMMERS IN NORWAY. By an OLD AUTHOR in a New Walk. 
By the Author of ‘ The Angler in Ireland.’ | x. 
Ill. ; | HAWKWOOD: a Romance or Itaty. 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF XI. 
DEMOCRACY. ARUNDEL: a Tate, sy Sim F. Vincent, Bart. 
IV. XII. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED, ny Mrs. Jameson. RECORDS OF REAL LIFE, zy Miss Picorr. 
Vv. XIIL 
RAMBLES IN IRELAND, sy Lavy Cuatrerron. TIMON—BUT NOT OF ATHENS. 
VI. XIV. 
THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF RUBENS, sy Dr. Waacen. LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, ny Mrs. JAMESON. 





THE NINTH EDITION OF MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE, 


Thoroughly revised and corrected throughout, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility. 





Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT; 


Comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing, Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts, Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, ke. 
THIRD EDITION. 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES; 


With an improved Plan for rendering them more extensively available and efficient, gratis and postage Sree. 
AL30, 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR: A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF NEW BOOKS, 


Published Monthly, and sent free of postage throughout the Kingdom. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
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REVIEWS 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 

Prison Discipline in its relations to Society and 
Individuals: as deterring from Crime and as 
conducive to Personal Reformation. By the 
Rev. Daniel Nihill, M.A., Governor and 
Chaplain of the General Penitentiary, Mill- 
bank. Hatchard & Son. 


Tue author of this pamphlet ought to derive 
from his official opportunities abundant informa- 
tion touching both the moral and penal effects 
of imprisonment. The subject has latterly as- 
sumed increased importance, from the growing 
disposition of the legislature to abolish capital 

ishment; and we, therefore, invite public 
attention—and especially the attention of legis- 
lators—to the necessity of mature consideration 
and careful inquiry, on a question so deeply in- 
vilving the peace and order of society. 

In all countries, and especially in a populous 
and commercial country, there must be crimi- 
nals; and if society is not to be stripped of all 
protection, the crafty and the violent must be held 
in check by some adequate penal terrors. It 
deserves observation, also, that indiscriminate 
benevolence, forgetting the atrocities of the cri- 
ninals, and regarding them merely as sufferers, 
not only militates against public security, but 
endangers the special objects of its patronage, 
the criminals themselves. For if it be found 
that, in consequence of mistaken lenity, crimes 
increase in number and audacity, a fearful re- 
action will ensue; and, in one of those fitful 
moods to which popular opinion is prone, society, 
chafed with constant vexations, will turn on its 
spoilers, and visit the thieves, the robbers, the 
forgers, the swindlers, the pickpockets, the 
housebreakers, the manslayers, to say nothing of 
the murderers, with some appalling and vengeful 
code. 

No doubt the most comprehensive and en- 
lightened, and, we may add, economical mode 
in which a government could act for the protec- 
tion of society, would be, to institute preventive 
measures; and such would manifestly consist in 
subdividing the most populous districts into 
parishes of small and manageable extent; placing 
them under the supervision of religious and fit- 
ting moral agents; controlling public houses, 
putting down the receptacles of prostitutes and 
thieves, erecting places of worship, opening 
schools for the rescue and training of the young, 
—~adopting, in short, all such judicious methods 
of purification as the circumstances of those dis- 
tricts require. The necessity of some measures 
like these is but too apparent, and we greatly 
desire to see a noble moral experiment of this 
kind tried, even in a single instance. By taking 
upsome one loathsome vicinage, and steadily ap- 
plying to it such agencies as we have described, 
an enlightened and zealous association might 
demonstrate, in the altered character of the 
place, the expediency of extending this patriotic 
policy to every similar quarter. But this is a hint, 
merely thrown out for consideration. Our im- 
mediate concern is with the question of punish- 
ment. Whether preventive measures be taken 
or not, there will always be enough of criminals 
to render the treatment of that class an object of 

gteat public interest, both to the philanthropist 
and the statesman. 

What species of punishment, then, is it proper 
to,enforce? A multitude of considerations, at 
the very starting of this question, crowd upon 
the mind ; such, for instance, as the terror of 
evil doers—the reformation of offenders—the 


employment—the expense to the public—the 
proportion between crimes and their punish- 
ments—and numerous other difficulties insepa- 
rable from the details of the subject. It is 
not our purpose to discuss these various topics 
with that degree of minuteness which a regular 
analysis might require, but to consider some of 
the leading principles which appear calculated 
to guide the public mind to a sound view of the 
general question. 

The cheapest mode of punishment is death. 
This not only saves the expense attendant on the 
future maintenance and custody of the criminal, 
but it has also the further advantage of protect- 
ing the public from his future depredations. But 
the laws of Draco are justly thought to have 
heretofore too deeply stained the English statute 
book. It now becomes a question with many 
enlightened persons, whether the life of a fellow 
creature ought to be taken away, even for the 
crime of murder. Waiving this controversy, and 
assuming, for the present, that such offenders 
will still be left subject to the extreme penalty, the 
question again recurs as to the mode of dealing 
with the numerous other classes of offenders. The 
pillory is abolished ; flogging is considered bru- 
talizing and degrading; transportation is full of 
evils, taking away all regularity from punishment, 
while it spreads the most baneful influence over 
the moral condition and prospects of the colonies. 
Though not yet abolished, it seems likely to be 
so. Well, then, imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, appears to be the sole remaining 
penalty ; if we except fines, which are always 
coupled with the alternative of imprisonment, 
and, for obvious reasons, often terminate in it. 

The offences which are thus subjected to im- 





prisonment must, of necessity, differ widely from | 


} ° F ° . ° 

| each other in their nature, their atrocity, and in 
| “ «* . . . . . 

| the injuries which they inflict on society. 


to preserve a just proportion in their penal con- 
sequences. All that seems necessary (assuming 
that the privations and discipline were uniform 
throughout our gaols, which is by no means the 
case, thus causing a great diversity in the punish- 
ment of the same crimes,) is, to assign to each 
offence a shorter or a longer term of imprison- 
ment, from a few hours up to incarceration for 
life. 

With respect to those offences to which the 
law would annex only a short imprisonment— 
say, not exceeding a few months—the difficulties 
are less formidable. Within those limits there 
is no great danger of the health irretrievably 
breaking down, although the convicts be sub- 
jected to very coarse and unpalatable fare, to 
very rigid confinement, and to such a degree of 
solitude as admits only of the visits of the prison 
authorities, excluding the sufferers from the 
society of their fellow criminals, and from all 
communication with their friends. Discipline of 
this kind appears necessary to invest a prison 
with salutary terrors, and make it answer the 
main purpose which the law intends. Nothing 
can be more inconsistent than to erect prisons as 
the means of deterring from crime, and then to 
strip them of their severity by allowing such re- 
laxations and providing such comforts as elevate 
the condition of the prisoner above that of the 
honest labourer,—a mistake far less uncommon 
than is supposed. 

There is one great disadvantage, however, in 
short imprisonments: they seldom admit of any 
effectual reformatory process. ‘The period is too 
brief to allow scope for sufficient training and 
education ; and when the termination of suffering 
| appears so near, the criminal is much more occu- 
pied in thoughts of returning to the accustomed 





mode of disposing of the incorrigible—the danger | career of vice, than in attending to the lessons 
of contamination—the difficulty of providing | which are designed to keep him from it. In 





Yet, | 


at first sight, nothing appears more simple than | 


proportion as the shortness of imprisonment 
militates against reformation, the discipline ought 
to be severe: for if there is to be no reformation, 
then to deter from crime becomes the more ne- 
cessary, and is indeed the sole object; and it is 
only so far as we can admit any prospect of re- 
formation, that discipline should be relaxed. If, 
on the other hand, the hope of reformation in 
short imprisonments is cherished, it becomes 
requisite to isolate the prisoner, and take out of 
his way those mighty obstacles to improvement 
which consist in prison associations, and those 
indulgences which sustain his spirit, and pre- 
clude his humiliation. It would be a good 
regulation, tending much to the order of a prison, 
if the offenders were made liable to further de- 
tention in case of misconduct. The principle 
might be adopted, that imprisonment for a given 
time, meant for a given time of orderly and 
obedient behaviour; but, in the event of a pri- 
soner subjecting himself to confinement in a dark 
cell for prison offences, the day or days thus 
passed should not count in his term. For the 
lesser offences short imprisonment might thus 
be made a salutary punishment. 

These observations will clear our way to the 
far more difficult question of long imprisonment. 
The severities proper to be applied to short sen- 
tences are, for the most part, inapplicable here ; 
and yet the offences to which long imprisonment 
is appropriated are of the more serious and 
aggravated character. Many of them are those 
for which death was formerly inflicted; most, if 
not all of them are still regarded as deserving 
the highest secondary punishment. ‘The simple 
reason why the proportion between crime and 
punishment cannot be carried out, by continuing 
the same severities for a long instead of a short 
| period, is, that such severities, when much pro- 
tracted, are utterly incompatible with bodily and 
mental health. If, indeed,the public were prepared 
| to affirm that persons who subject themselves to 
| long imprisonment must take the penalty with 
all its consequences, the difficulty would be re- 
moved; but the public are prepared for nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, if long, and at the 
same time severe imprisonment were extensively 
introduced, and it appeared, from coroners’ in- 
quests, that a considerable per-centage of deaths 
was the result, the public would raise a tremen- 
dous outcry, and it would be said that the only 
effect of the abolition of capital punishment, was, 
to substitute a lingering for a speedy death. It 
is fair to ask,—What is the meaning of the sen- 
tence? Does the law intend, under the name 
of long imprisonment, simple privation of liberty ; 
or does it comprehend either slow dissolution, or 
else scrofula, debility, consumption, insanity, and 
other grievous maladies? If the latter be its 
intent, then the law ought to speak out, and 
| assign these additional liabilities as part of the 
| penalty. If it only mean the former, then reme- 
| dies must be provided to ward off the natural 
| consequences of long confinement; and, if this 
|cannot be done, the serious question arises, 
| whether, after all, long imprisonment be a proper 
and efiicacious secondary punishment. The 
fact is, the law intends two things—sound 
; punishment, and sound health. The for- 
|mer is clear, from the nature of the crimes to 
which long imprisonment is applied; the latter 
is no less clear, from the jealousy manifested 
touching the health of prisoners by a variety of 
enactments and provisions. But are the two 
objects compatible? Let the following conside- 
rations testify. 

In the Millbank Penitentiary, the only prison 
in Great Britain hitherto appropriated, on any 
| large scale, to long sentences, the per-centage of 
| deaths does not appear to be very large; but there 
| are, besides, far more numerous cases of pardons 
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on medical grounds, which imply that the patients 
would have died if continued in prison; and 
there is reason to fear that several thus pardoned 
do actually die soon after leaving the place. 
Comparisons are sometimes made between the 
Penitentiary and other prisons, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former, without any reference to the 
all-important fact of the length of the sentences. 
The unfairness of this comparison is made evi- 
dent by a paper lately submitted to Parliament, 
from which it appears, that, in a given year, 
‘there were 467 prisoners in the Penitentiary, 
whose terms of imprisonment amounted to three 
years or upwards, while in all the other prisons 
throughout England and Wales, there were 
only 76 prisoners whose terms of imprisonment 
were of similar duration.” It is also worthy of 
notice, that it is generally during the second 
or third year of their confinement, that prisoners 
whose health was good at the time of their 
reception, become seriously ill at the Peniten- 
tiary. Were prisoners discharged from thence 
as soon as from other prisons, they would go out 
in perfect health. In America, where prison dis- 
cipline is much studied, it is found that, where 
long imprisonment prevails, the per-centage of 
sickness, insanity, and death is also very great. 
It would, however, be a monstrous error to sup- 
pose that such consequences are the fruits of 
negligence, undue severity, or insufficient food. 
So far is this from being the case, that, in the Mill- | 
bank Penitentiary, the male prisoners are allowed, | 
per week, 25 oz. of animal food, after boiling, 
and without bone, 11 1b. of superior bread, 4 lb. 
of potatoes, 24 oz. of boiled rice, 2 oz. of cheese, 
12 pints of gruel, 2 pints of broth, and 14 pint 
of excellent soup. The sole reason for providing 
better for convicts at the public expense than the 
honest labourer can provide for himself, is the 
necessity of such a support to sustain the health 
under long imprisonment. In America the food 
is still more ample ; and to these advantages are 
to be added, in both countries, the most com- 
fortable accommodations in respect to bedding, 
clothing, and shelter, besides the constant benefit 
of medical care, and an unlimited command of 
all suitable nourishment and appliances in time 
of sickness. 
The necessity of supplying these comforts, 
together with several other alleviations, proves 
the difficulty of reconciling health with long 
imprisonment, and the extreme danger of ren- 
dering that long imprisonment, so severe as the 
policy of the law would require. A model prison 
in the neighbourhood of London is now in pro- 
gress of construction upon the most approved 
principles, and such arrangements are indicated 
as imply very expensive and comfortable ac- 
commodations, with a view to maintain health. 
The chief privation in all the cases to which we 
have alluded is that of society. The motive of 
imposing this restraint is not so much to punish 
the convicts as to prevent their mutual contami- 
nation; and it is held by the advocates of the 
separate system to be of great importance to 
countervail, as far as possible, this loss by the 
instructions of chaplains, school-masters, and the 
officers immediately in charge. But, notwith- 
standing all the comforts and alleviations afford- 
ed, it seems contrary to the nature of things to 
expect that long imprisonment in cells, under 
almost any supposable conditions, can be recon- 
ciled with health. Even in a drawing-room, 
confinement for years would break down the 
health and spirits. Instances may, no doubt, be 
quoted on the other side, but the question is not 
what a peculiarly constituted individual may 
endure, but what must be the general effect. 
What can be more trying to the nerves than 





constant solitude, broken only by the occasional | 


visits of superiors, but uncheered by the sympa- 
thy of a man’s fellows? What more debilitating 


| as to have at once upset reason ; and the same 





to the muscles than to deprive them of the whole- | 
some stimulus arising from a definite object in 
exercising them? The mere walking an hour 
or two, day after day, for three, four, or five 
years in a dull yard, surrounded by high walls, 
can never be an adequate substitute for that kind 
of muscular effort which is excited by a regular 
pursuit. What can be more wearisome to the 
spirits than work without reward? What more 
enervating to the mind than a life of perfect 
monotony? The mind powerfully affects the 
body, and if its own maladies do not display 
themselves in fatuity or madness, it is to be 
expected they will soon manifest their influence 
in the declining health of the corporeal frame. 
Dr. Combe, in his work. on ‘The Principles 
of Physiology applied to the Preservation of 
Health,’ observes incidentally, and without re- 
ference to imprisonment:—‘“In the great 
majority of situations to which man is exposed 
in social life, it is the continued or the reiterated 
application of less powerful causes, which gra- 
dually, and often imperceptibly, unless to the 
vigilant eye, effects the change, and ruins the 
constitution before danger is dreamt of; and 
hence, the great mass of human ailments is of 
slow growth and slow progress, and admits only 
of & slow cure.” “A fit of insanity, for exam- 
ple, is often said to have come on without any 
cause, when, on minuter examination, causes 
can be easily traced operating through many 
previous months, only not of so violent a nature 


will be found to hold in almost all those slow and 
insidious illnesses which so often baffle our best 
efforts.” In speaking of the evils resulting from 
inactivity of the muscular system, he remarks : 
—‘ The principle just stated explains very ob- 
viously the weariness, debility, and injury to 
health which invariably follow forced confine- 
ment to one position, or to one limited variety 
of movement.” Again, alluding to female 
schools :—“ During the time allotted to that 
nominal exercise, the formal walk, the body is 
left almost as motionless as before, and only the 
legs are called into activity. The natural conse- 
quences of this treatment are debility of the 
body, curvature of the spine, impaired digestion, 
and, from the diminished tone of all the animal 
and vital functions, general ill health. He then 
shows that want of exercise is a powerful cause 
of scrofula, and that great suffering is inflicted 
on thousands by sedentary and unvaried oc- 
cupations. Again, alluding to the advantage of 
combining mental with muscular exercise, he 
recommends cheerful and exhilarating exercise, 
such as is derived from games of dexterity, 
which demand the co-operation and society of 
companions, or some kind of manual labour in 
which skill and ingenuity are required, such as 
carpentry, turning, or gardening. This, he says, 
is infinitely preferable to the solemn processions 
which are so often substituted for exercise, and 
which are hurtful, inasmuch as they delude 
parents and teachers (we ought to add, prison 
disciplinarians) into the notion that they con- 
stitute in reality that which they only counter- 
feit and supersede. “ Everybody knows how 
wearisome and disagreeable it is to saunter along 
without having some object to attain; and how 
listless and unprofitable a walk taken against 
the inclination and merely for exercise is, com- 
pared to the same exertion made in pursuit of 
an object on which we are intent. The differ- 
ence is simply that, in the former case, the mus- 
cles are obliged to work without that full nervous 
impulse which nature has decreed to be essen- 
tial to their healthy and energetic action ; and 
that, in the latter, the nervous impulse is in full 
and harmonious operation.” 

“ Reading aloud and recitation are more useful 


generally imagined, at least when managed with 
due regard to the natural powers of the inaive 
dual, so as to avoid effort and fatigue. Both 
require the varied activity of most of the muscles 
of the trunk to a degree of which few are con- 
scious, till their attention is turned to it. In 
forming and undulating the voice, not only the 
chest but the diaphragm and abdominal muscles 
are in constant action, and communicate to the 
stomach and bowels a healthy and agreeable 
stimulus.” ‘To the invigorating effects of this 
kind of exercise, the celebrated and lamented 
Cuvier was in the habit of ascribing his own 
exemption from consumption, to which, at the 
time of his appointment to a Professorship, it 
was believed he would otherwise have fallen a 
sacrifice.” 
Now, when we consider how, under systems 
of long confinement, in which silence is en- 
forced, and the exercise consists only of a dull 
uninteresting promenade round a prison yard, 
we find the most prevalent diseases to be 
consumption, insanity, scrofula, affections of 
the stomach, and general debility, produced by 
slow and insidious encroachments, the perusal of 
such a work makes us exceedingly incredulous 
as to the possibility of reconciling close impri- 
sonment with health. 
Perhaps the unhealthiness generally attaching 
to the condition of a prisoner may be thus illus- 
trated:—There are some trades essentially per- 
nicious, and consequently tending very much to 
shorten life. These are required by the artificial 
wants of civilized society, and persons volun- 
tarily engage in them for the sake ofa high rate 
of wages. Now, if any members of the commu- 
nity ought to be subjected to the evils and risks 
of these unwholesome occupations, who so pro- 
per as the unprincipled felons who fall under 
the ban ofthe law? No real injury, but a posi- 
tive benefit, would be done to the voluntary 
operatives, by underselling and driving them 
out of those pernicious employments—and 
nothing would make so terrific an impres- 
sion upon the public fears as to associate with 
the idea of a prison the gloomy idea of a 
life-shortening, unhealthy occupation. Nor 
let it be said that this is unfair to the felon, 
because he is not a voluntary agent in entering 
on such work. There is nothing voluntary in 
any part of his condition, save the crime which 
is the root of it. It is not his voluntary act to 
gointo prison and suffer. The only question is, 
what penalty he ought to undergo ; and, if the 
= could make up their mind to see loss of 
ealth a part of the penalty, this mode of punish- 
ment, reasoning @ priori, would have many 
recommendations. But the plan would never 
work, Adopt such a principle, and you at once 
turn the mer tem an hospital. But why are not 
the manufactories for carrying on these un- 
healthy trades so many hospitals? Simply 
because the labourers are voluntary agents— 
they have the stimulus of gain—they work with 
good will—they have the advantage, when their 
labours are over, of change and variety—they 
refresh themselves as free men, and have the 
enjoyment of society. ‘These are strong coun- 
teractives, and keep a man in a state capable 
of daily labour, although they do not repel 
gradual and insidious encroachments upon the 
vital powers. But the prisoner, an — 
labourer, having no stimulus, no interest, an 

hating the occupation, would sink at once, and 
throw himself upon the surgeon’s hands. The 
unhealthiness of his condition is shown by his 
utter inability to work at a trade which is car- 
ried on by other men. 

It might in a great measure obviate some of 

the disadvantages to which a prison is subject in 
regard to health, if prisoners under long sen- 








and invigorating muscular exercises than is 





tences were allowed tennis, cricket, and other 
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healthful games—if they were permitted to ap- 
iate their own earnings, and either expend 

or accumulate the amount, and if the exhilarating 
influence of society and conversation were tole- 
rated among themselves. But where then would 
bethe punishment? It was not to this the law 
gntenced them, nor does it propose to put a 
mium upon crime. At present, even without 
these indulgences, serious inconveniences arise 
from the other aileviations which they enjoy. 
for example; it shocks our sense of justice to 
fnd the branded criminal enjoying far superior 
food and accommodation to those possessed by 
the labouring poor—all his wants supplied— 
his food purchased, cooked, and served up for 
him—if he suspects the slightest deficiency he 
can call for scales and see it weighed—if his 
little finger aches, he can summon the atten- 
dance of a surgeon—if his clothes are worn, they 
are repaired or renewed—he is visited by a 
cergyman, taught by a schoolmaster, instructed 
in a trade—supplied with books—all at free 
cost, with the exception of the return of his 
labour, which he knows to be comparatively of 
little worth. It is no uncommon thing for pri- 
soners who have completed long terms under 
such advantages, when they come to struggle 
again with the world, to express how much they 
miss the comforts which they enjoyed in their 
cells. We may easily conceive that the com- 
munications they make from time to time to 
their friends must tend to diminish among the 
lower ranks the horrors of a gaol, and we have 
little cause to wonder either at frequent recom- 
mitments or fresh accessions to the criminal 


Another serious objection to long imprison- 
ment, when it is understood to involve all the 
accommodations essential to the health of the 
 agemy is the difficulty of getting employment 

t him when discharged. He is too nice and 
too saucy to put up with the humble lot of one 
who has lost his character, and who is to begin 
from the very lowest scale ; and there is scarcely 
any situation for which he is qualified. 

A third evil, of no slight magnitude, is the 
vast expense entailed upon the country. Are 
the public at all aware to what an extent this 
must grow, if the numerous offences hitherto 
visited with death or transportation are now to 
be subjected to long and costly imprisonment? 
Let us consider, for a moment, the principle on 
which society may be supposed to incur such 
expense. 

f a man rob us, we consider it hard enough 
to suffer, in addition to the loss of the stolen 
property, the expenses attendant upon his pro- 
secution ; but it would be a monstrous grievance 
if, in case of a successful issue, we were com- 
pelled to pay for the robber’s clothing, main- 
tenance, lodging, education, and custody for the 
ensuing five years. It might be said, that if we 
did not submit to this, we should be in danger 
of further depredation, both from him and from 
all others, who would be encouraged by his im- 
punity. Still, we should feel that it was a most 
expensive mode of protection. But, in the 
moment of our perplexity, Society steps in. It 
by This outrage is not against you alone : we 

e it to ourself; and, for our own protection 
against this delinquent and his possible imitators, 
wewill defray the expense which, charged against 
an individual, would be a hardship and an absur- 
dity, and we only call upon you to pay your 
quota. We feel, of course, very thankful to 
society : nevertheless, the quota is objectionable. 
Though the amount be smaller, the principle is 
the same; and moreover, since society has as- 
sumed our wrong and our position in relation to 
the culprit, why does it not say to him as we 
should be entitled to do—Maintain and educate 
you for five years! for what? is it because you 








have robbed us? So far from it, we hold that 
you are bound to be at the charges of your own 
maintenance and education, and, in addition, to 
reimburse us, by the produce of your labour, for 
the amount of which you have defrauded us. 
This view is so clearly equitable, that no doubt 
society would adopt it, if it were not for one 
potential reason—that the thing is impracticable. 
No convict labour in this country, and especially 
in a prison, is remunerative. If that be the case, 
then, as the injured individuals, we say, If we 
are to pay for the food and maintenance of the 
man who has robbed us, pray let there be no 
long imprisonment; and Society may perhaps 
be disposed, on reflection, to say the same. 

But what else is to be done? Thieves must 
be punished ; and since their labour cannot be 
made remunerative, and no other punishment 
can be tolerated, the cost of imprisonment, how- 
ever unreasonable, must be endured. If no other 
reply can be found to this argument, still it may 
be said that it forms a reason for preferring short 
and severe imprisonment, to that which is long, 
indolent, and expensive—for compressing the 
punishment by an increase of its severity within 
the shortest term possible. With a year, or a 
year and a half, for the longest term, and with 
very stringent discipline, gaols would become 
far more terrific and efficacious, and the public 
purse would be considerably eased. The great 
difficulty would be to proportion, within such 
narrow limits, punishments to crimes. 

Long imprisonment, however, under the ex- 
pensive regulations of the Separate System, is 
advocated on the ground of reformation. If, in- 
deed, so vast a benefit may be reasonably antici- 
pated, our objections on the score of expense 
ought to give way. We hold no sympathy with 
those who repudiate all hope of reforming a cri- 
minal. Admit that instances of reformation are 
lamentably few, yet consider the difficulty—in 
Scripture it is represented by a strong figure: 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good 
which are accustomed to do evil.” But the 
same Scriptures afford us evidence of some who 
were thieves, drunkards, extortioners, and such 
like, yet were afterwards justified and sanctified. 
In proportion, indeed, to the difficulty to be sur- 
mounted should be the exertions for the purpose ; 
and the want of adequate effort accounts for the 
little success which has hitherto ensued. So far, 
therefore, we go with the advocates of long im- 
prisonment, as to admit the importance of seek- 
ing, even at great expense, the reformation of 
criminals; but that long imprisonment is likely 
to achieve that object, we greatly doubt. If, on 
the score of health, relaxations be carried to such 
an extent as to allow either the open and unre- 
strained, or, what is worse, the clandestine inter- 
course of fellow criminals, contamination, and 
not reformation, must be the result. If, on the 
other hand, we waive all objection to the Sepa- 
rate System, on the ground of the mental and 
bodily disease which it induces, and assume that 
it is carried out to such perfection as to isolate 
every convict for the a period of his impri- 
sonment, to what does it amount? What is to 
be expected from a man who has been shut up 
for five years in that artificial, dis-social state? 
The connexion with his former companions may, 

eradventure, be broken up, but how is he qua- 
ified for mingling among men, discharging his 
share of the social duties, encountering the trials 
of life, providing for his own wants, and strug- 
gling with the very adverse circumstances into 
which he is suddenly plunged? During his 
whole five years, he has had no wants but what 
were promptly supplied; he has seen none but 
persons who came to minister to him in one 
shape or other, and to whom he could do no re- 
ciprocal good office. Before his incarceration, 











he was, like the general run of criminals, a selfish 
man : the routine of his daily life ever since has 
only tended to establish the habit, and render 
him a compound and concentration of selfish- 
ness. He may, undoubtedly, have often heard 
from the chaplain something of the theory of 
social obligations, but he has had no opportunity 
to practise them. His knowledge in this depart- 
ment is much on a par with that of a man who 
has learned to swim upon dry land. Moreover, 
as he fails to learn how to conduct himself in 
society, so does he likewise fail to qualify himself 
for his own support. It should never be for- 
gotten, that an important part of the reformatory 
process consists in putting the convict in the 
way of earning an honest livelihood. Under the 
Separate System, you cannot teach the women 
household work, nor open to the men agricultural 
labour, masonry, and numberless other channels 
of employment: all you can do is to make them 
sempstresses, tailors, weavers, and shoe-makers, 
and send them out on these over-stocked trades 
so imperfectly taught, so soft, so unused to effort 
and forethought, and so accustomed to fulness 
and indulgence, as to be utterly incapable of 
turning their prison attainments to a profitable 
account. 

We disclaim, on these grounds, any confidence 
in the practical efficiency of the Separate System, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, 
as applied to long terms of imprisonment. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the numberless ob- 
stacles which prevent its being carried to such a 
degree of perfection as its theory supposes— 
obstacles opposed to it by the order of nature 
and the course of Providence. There are diffi- 
culties in constructing the edifice so as to admit 


| light, and air both warm and cold, and yet to 


exclude sound; for, if sound be not excluded, 
the prisoners will find ways and means of com- 
munication—the very effort to outwit authority, 
even should it not succeed, keeping their minds 
in a dishonest state. ‘There will be some pri- 
soners,—as, for instance, the epileptic, the de- 
crepit, the imbecile—who are unfit subjects for 
that mode of treatment, and wieaieelly a still 
greater number whose constitution cannot bear 
it, and whose health must gradually decline. 

To provide a better system, is confessedly a 
matter of prodigious difficulty. It has, however, 
been sagaciously advised by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his ‘ Thoughts on Secondary Punish- 
ments,’ that several different modes of manage- 
ment should be tried; by a comparison of which, 
the best may ultimately be discovered. Leaving, 
then, the Separate System to its proper merits, 
(which we hope the New Model Prison may 
prove to be greater than we anticipate,) we would 
venture to suggest a scheme of management 
which appears to us calculated to obviate several 
of the objections incident to close confinement, 
and more likely than that system to reconcile the 
ends of justice with the health of the criminals 
and the saving of public money: but it will be 
necessary to premise a few observations. 

There are a great number of habitual offen- 
ders, who spend most of their time in one prison 
or another, the intervals being devoted to various 
modes of carrying on a trade in crime. Of these 
individuals, several, from bodily ailments real 
or pretended—and, in the former case, always 
exaggerated—contrive to escape the ordinary 
restrictions of prisons. No sooner are they con- 
fined, than they establish a claim to be treated 
as patients, and spend their time in the idleness 
and indulgencies of the prison hospital. Some 
exhibit a mixture of knavery and imbecility dif- 
ficult to be dealt with: the latter condition 
renders them scarcely fit subjects for discipline 
and instruction, while, from the former, they 
are very mischievous to society, It seems but 
just to the public that all these ailing persons, 
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after being convicted a certain number of times, 
should be confined for life, or until security be 
given for their future good behaviour. They 
might be placed in a prison appropriated exclu- 
sively to such offenders, and treated with such 
indulgence (and no more) as their peculiar cir- 
cumstances require. However expensive the 
maintenance for life of these criminals may be, 
it is far cheaper than their present mode of ex- 
istence, by which society suffers the cost of their 
depredations, the cost of their prosecutions, and 
the cost of their imprisonment, in regular and 
constant succession. It is also a species of public 
expense which is called for by the utter inability 
of many of the culprits to take care of them- 
selves; and it would, moreover, operate power- 
fully, in terrorem, upon a considerable number 
of habitual depredators, who, though they care 
little for temporary imprisonment, would prefer 
honesty to incarceration for life. 

While convict labour in this country is never 
remunerative, the manner in which it is carried 
on in prisons is full of evils. If it be tread- 
wheel labour, it is commonly thrown away— 
teaches no industry—attaches no value to regular 
employment, but the reverse: if it be manu- 
facture, it operates unequally, the toil being far 
less irksome to the man whose previous occupa- 
tion has been the same, than toa stranger to the 
craft. If, for instance, it be tailoring, how dif- 
ferent this to the prisoner who has been a tailor, 
and the prisoner who has been a ploughman! 
Then, all the ignorant require instruction in the 
trade ; and this is not only attended with great 
public expense, but, from the circumstances 
under which it is given, fails to make them suf- 
ficient workmen to earn a future livelihood by 
the occupation. The instructor has no interest 
in the gain, the workman has no interest in the 
gain; the instruction, if given separately to 
avoid contamination, is necessarily tedious; the 
learners are often too old to turn from settled 
habits to a new trade: all these, and similar 
considerations, militate against the training of 

ood workmen and the production of good work. 

ut the employment is not only illusory as 
respects the prospect of future livelihood ; it is 
positively injurious to the honest labourer, who is 
under-sold by the cheap rate at which prison 
work is brought into competition. He has to pay 
for everything—the prisoners are fed, clothed, 
and lodged at the public cost; their work is 
offered at a low rate, and, by thus depriving the 
poor operative of bread, converts him into a thief, 
and brings him into the very prison which under- 
sold him, and where he is to help to under-sell 
others. This is a very important point, and, 
unhappily, it has not yet attracted any serious 
attention on the part of prison authorities. We 
impose duties on foreign corn, on the ground 
that those who pay less rent and fewer taxes 
would under-sell and pauperize our farmer. 
Suppose the labour of convicts applied to the 
raising of corn, which could be sold cheap, be- 
cause the labourers live at the public cost; how 
preposterous it would be, while shutting out the 
cheap foreign corn, to under-sell the farmer with 
the corn produced by convicts, and which is 
cheap only because convicts live upon the taxes, 
which the farmer contributes to pay. Substitute 
tailoring, or any other prison manufacture, for 
corn, and will not the same principle apply ? 

The scheme we would suggest for managing 
the convict population, is based upon the fore- 

ing considerations. Health, economy, labour, 

proving to the convict, without being inju- 
rious, but rather profitable to society—a condition 
which shall admit of private reflection, and like- 
wise some scope for the discharge of relative and 
social duties—these are objects of great impor- 
tance, which we propose to keep in view. 


the same time, to be provided for; but, under 
any system, this can only be done so far as 
public benevolence will permit; and we have 
seen how it introduces such relaxations into the 
close confinement system, as defeat the proposed 
object, presenting to public view not a system of 
terror, but of comfort and accommodation. It 
is evident, upon a little consideration, that in 
long imprisonment punishment cannot, consis- 
tently with public benevolence and jealousy, be 
carried so far as the mere object of determent 
would require. On this point, our scheme will 
go as far as any which the public will tolerate, 
while it provides for the other objects much more 
effectually. 

It is said, that there are eight millions of 
acres in England, and in Ireland five millions, of 
unreclaimed land, all of which might be improv- 
ed and made productive: why should not the 
able-bodied convict population be employed in 
cultivating these barren wastes, making roads, 
erecting buildings, and otherwise reducing them 
to the service of man? To cultivate such land 
by free labour would be unprofitable, but apply 
convict labour, and the result would be very 
different; for that labour is at present either 
utterly useless, as when thousands of men and 
women spend their days in grinding the air on 
tread-wheels,—or positively injurious, as when 
the cheap tailoring and shoe-making of convicts is 
made to under-sell and pauperize the striving 
workmen. Let the convicts produce everything 
they can for the consumption of their own esta- 
blishment ; that is perfectly fair, and no one has 
a right to complain; but let not their labour be 
brought into the open market, except it be at 
the highest rate. Ultimately, the reclaimed 
lands would become very valuable to the State, 
and would gradually afford room for the increase 
of population. Let each convict be employed in 
his proper trade so far as the demands of the 
establishment require, and the rest in field labour. 
By working in the open air, the health of the 
convicts would be preserved, and it would be 
consistent with that object to give them a much 
scantier and coarser diet than when they are 
confined for years in close cells, where their 
strength must be kept up by better fare, and the 
constant use of medicine. Each convict should 
have a separate cell to sleep in, and their retire- 
ment thither after the hours of labour would 
afford opportunity for meditation and penitence 
—an inestimable advantage, of which, by sleep- 
ing incommon rooms, they are deprived at the 
hulks. There would be some difficulty in regu- 
lating the intercourse which must be permitted 
in their daily occupations, so as to prevent con- 
tamination, but it is much better to regulate 
intercourse than to abolish it. The latter, which 
is the expedient adopted by the Silent and 
Separate Systems, is artificial—at war with the 
nature of man and the order of Providence, and 
particularly objectionable for long imprison- 
ments. Whenever it is enforced, the prisoners 
are always contriving means to elude observa- 
tion, and thus their minds are kept in a fraudu- 
lent state. If detected, a man is made an offender 
for a word—perhaps a word of kindness. ‘The 
more perfect the separation, the greater the ten- 
dency to shake the nerves and induce insanity. 
Meanwhile, there is a total denial of the proper 
exercise of the social affections, and the man is 
unfitted for anything but a life of selfishness and 
solitude. Now, with a view to regulate the in- 
tercourse of convicts, it should, in the first place, 
be considered that, as a class, they are charac- 
terized by a host of bad qualities—they are liars, 
thieves, covetous, sensual, selfish, artful, h 
critical, violent, and so forth. But they are still 
human beings, and have some relics of better 
feeling left. They have their hopes, their fears, 


are susceptible, though in very different degrees, 
of appeals to conscience, to gratitude, and to 
benevolence. All the good qualities remaini 
we should consider as our stock in trade, our 
moral capital, which may be turned to account : 
and, while the intercourse should be so regulated 
as to exercise and foster every better feeling, it 
should likewise be so managed as to discoun- 
tenance and stigmatize every bad principle. De- 
praved and vicious communications should be 
treated as offences whenever detected, and, bad 
as criminals are, their consciences would then 
go along with the discipline, instead of kicking 
at it, as they do when prison offences are only 
artificial. 

When a person is sentenced to a long impri- 
sonment, two things are proposed—that his 
principles shall be reformed; and that when 
released, he shall pursue an honest course of life, 
If neither of these objects be attained by limited 
imprisonment, however it may avail to deter 
others, it is, as regards the particular offender, 
an absurdity. Failing reformation, it only re- 
strains him for a given time, at the end of which 
he returns to a criminal course. If it were 
right to incur the expense of imposing this tem- 
porary restraint, it seems no less so to continue 
it. We imprison the insane until they return to 
reason. Why? Because the safety of society 
requires it. We imprison thieves, but not until 
they return to honesty, although the safety of 
society equally requires it. How absurd it would 
be to imprison a bedlamite for twelve months, 
andthen let him out raving mad upon the public. 
We say no,—jealous as we are of the liberty of 
the subject, we are no less jealous of the order 
of the community, and he must stay until he is 
cured. Upon the same principle, we ought to 
say to the unreformed thief: You have shown 
that you are not to be depended upon,—a liar 
and a thief you still continue,—you have lost 
your character, and you have no means of living 
but by theft when you go from hence. 

Now the true way of meeting this difficulty, 
is not by perpetual imprisonment, which would 
involve prodigious cost, and to which there are 
many other objections; nor by accepting every 
man’s professions and temporary conformity to 
prison rules as a proof of reformation, which 
would only encourage hypocrisy ; but by placing 
the convicts in social circumstances which afford 
some trial of their industry and fitness for society, 
and presenting some honest resources, however 
humble, to the discharged. 

For the reformation of their principles we 
would recommend in the first place the inculca- 
tion of Scriptural truth. But this is nothing new. 
To a great extent criminals have this advantage 
at present, but it is left to do its work alone, 
instead of being accompanied by other modes of 
moral training. And its effect is but little. No 
people can give better advice or write more 
religious epistles to their friends than your well- 
taught convicts, but they are at the same time 
practical strangers to integrity, industry and 
truth; and thus their religious knowledge often 
serves only to sear their consciences. It is well 
to have the great end set before the mind, but 

Providence has so ordered it that man must have 
many ends besides the far one. By depriving 
prisoners of such ends as quicken the industry, 
and awaken the social feelings of other men, you 
leave their religion for the most part as a barren 
theory. We would therefore classify prisoners 
into sections, for the purpose of exercising and 
developing the social feelings, under the sur- 
veillance of well chosen superintendents. To 
occasional solitude of a week at a time they 
should likewise be subjected, in order to throw 
them upon reflection, and to make society 4 
boon. At other times they should work, some 
in trades, some in agriculture, but all in situations 
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free from objection on the score of health. Good 
conduct and industry should be animated by the 
t of certain immediate advantages, in the 
shape of additional food, or other moderate in- 
dulgences; and the opposite behaviour should be 
visited by ——— forfeitures. At the 
expiration of the prisoner’s sentence he should 
be restored to his friends, if he has any disposed 
to receive him. If friendless, he should be 
compelled to emigrate, or else placed on some 
rtion of the reclaimed land, affording a pro- 
t of employment and a stimulusto industry, 
put at the same time restricted for a season to 
acertain district, beyond which he should be 
regarded as an offender. Capt. Maconochie, in 
his work on the convicts in Australia, suggests 
voluntary associations of prisoners, (forming as 
it were so many joint-stock companies for good 
behaviour) who should be mutually responsible 
foreach other’s conduct, and might be permitted 
bya steady course of merit to work out their 
freedom in a given time; whereas the misconduct 
dany would throw back the whole gang, oblig- 
ing them to form a new confederacy and begin 
in. This would, no doubt, bring the influence 
isoners to bear upon each other for good, 
and it may be very powerful; but whether classes 
should be formed in that way, or by the discri- 
mination of the authorities, and under what 
modifications, is well worthy of being made the 
subject of experiment. 

If our readers should be of opinion, that the 
eonclusions at which we have arrived, do not 
exactly agree with the speculations with which 
weset out, we shall not be surprised. We began 
by expressing our apprehension of the danger 
likely to arise from the abolition of all other 
punishments save imprisonment; and we have 
ended by recommending what appears far less 
severe than close confinement in cells—we have 
been constrained to this as we allowed our- 
selves without prejudice to be led whithersoever 
fair reasoning would conduct us. The truth is, 
the supposed severity of close confinement for 
long sentences is extremely theoretical. It does 
not bear examination: that species of punish- 
ment does not co-exist with, and include un- 
palatable fare, and hard labour; it is sustained 
by many indulgences; it is monstrously expen- 
sive to the public; it is injurious to the honest 
labourer ; it is, after all, prejudicial to the health 
ofthe criminal. It is not what the public sup- 
pose it to be. Forced by such reflections to aban- 
don all hope of extensive beneficial results from 
that penalty, we have been led to cast about for 
some other; and if we have failed to discover 
one sufficiently awful to deter from crime, let the 
failure be ascribed to the necessity of recom- 
mending our proposition to the feelings of public 
benevolence. It would be of course easy to de- 
vise punishment, if punishment alone were to be 
thought of; but when health and reformation are 
tobe provided for, the sole question is, what is 
the most rational, the most effectual, the least 
expensive punishment consistent with these con- 
ditions ?—To that question we have applied our- 
selves; and we are bound to admit, that while 
our plan is exempt from several of the objections 
incident to the close confinement system, it 
equally fails to constitute, as regards the more 
heinous crimes, a sufficient terror to evil-doers. 
But what then ?—public benevolence will not 
admit this. Let public benevolence then bethink 
itself of the consequences—let it carry its opera- 
tions farther than it does; let it compassionate 
not only the criminals, but their victims ; and if 
itwill not throw around the latter the protection 
of adequate penal laws, let it do what is infinitely 
better, resort to the most comprehensive, wide- 
spreading, energetic measures in the way of 
purification and prevention. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1841. 

Tuts week the Annuals have come into full bloom. 
Of their artistic attractions we have spoken under 
the head of Fine Arts,—and of their literary contents 
we must report as opportunity serves, for to notice 
all in one week would occupy more space than we 
can conveniently spare. The first received, and 
therefore the first noticed, is Finden’s Tableaux, to 
which the Editor, Miss Mitford, is, as usual, the prin- 
cipal contributor; assisted this year by the authors 
of ‘Pedro of Castile, ‘Thomas a Becket,’ and 
* Conti,’ Mr. Townsend, Mr. J. R. Chorley, and Miss 
Harrison. We must spare room for a few fanciful 
and beautiful verses from Mr. Darley’s ‘ Harvest 
Home’:— 


Hear'st thou not, this harvest eve, 

Winds of the greenwood how they weave 
Their sighs into a song? 

The trees find tongues—*‘ O blissful time! 

Ring out, sweet village-bells, your chime, 
And swing with us along!” 


Hark! how the mountain-stream doth rave, 
And wave leaps headlong over wave, 
Fast to the festive green, 
Murmuring and making liquid brawl, 
Forsooth they cannot, each and all, 
Be first upon the scene! 
Dreamer, wake up !—and with me hie 
Thither !—Thine [Elfin Genius, I, 
Soul of thy fitful mirth! 
No sprite who mid the starry spheres 
Spends all his angel time in tears 
Over unhappy Earth. 
* * * 
Up! up! seclusion is selfish sin, 
When such gay rights and revels begin ! 
See !—bright as bubble on foam, 
Swift as with velvet breast the swallow 
Slides thro’ the air, I'm gone!—O follow, 
Follow to Harvest-home ! 


A spurn like a beetle’s, and whirr by my cheek, 
I felt from a foot and a pinion sleek ; 

Methought o’er the stubble two gossamer plumes 
Fluittered light on to the festive ground, 

Yet brushing each flower for wild perfumes, 

And washing betimes in the dew-filled blooms 
Their feathery points; till at length I found, 

On reaching the green, whither both were bound, 
Instead of an elfin genius, I, 
With kindling soul and ecstatic ery, 
Had but followed a broad-winged butterfly 
That Will-o’-the-wisp of the sunbright day, 
Which leads little fools, led me, astray ; 
Good genius still, were it gnat or gnome, 
Which led me to join in a Harvest-home! 
* * s 
Hail! hail! hail! 
The berry-brown Beer and the amber Ale! 
Sure healers of woe, and deep drowners of wail! 
Foaming and creaming, 
Flooding and streaming, 
From barrel to bowl, 
Fast as rivers can roll, 
From bowl unto lips, 
That froth whiter than ships 
When they rush thro’ wild ocean, 
And fling off the spray: 
Clamour all, and commotion, 
But gamesome and gay! 
Now the laugh and the shout rises higher and higher! 
Old friends and young lovers draw nigher and nigher! 
All of youth’s supple kin 
Frolic wilder than elves; 
While the sages proceed, undisturbed by the din, 
Thro’ the story or song only heard by themselves! 
Alas and alas! who, to sadden our play, 
Peeps in, with her misty eyes blinking and gray, 
And bids all to their pillows! Away! away !— 
Alas, it is Day! 

Miss Mitford has never written better, with more 
ease and simplicity, than in the delightful paper— 
* Hop Gathering’—with which the volume concludes, 
It has all the interest of a page out of an autobiogra- 
phy ; and, though it exceeds our usual limits, we shall 
give itentire. It is arepresentation of English coun- 
try life—refined and spiritualized, indeed, but of 
honest, hearty out-of-door life. How is it that the 
fresh and balmy air which blows over it, did not in- 
vigorate and inspire the artists >— 

“ Hop-Gathering. 

“T do not know whether in the list of organs 
which figure upon the skull-maps in the system of 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, there be any which 
being translated (for of a verity the language of 
phrenology needs translation) would indicate a fond- 
ness for animals. Most assuredly, if no such pro- 
pensity be therein marked, it is an important omis- 
sion, and should be supplied forthwith ; for that such 
an indication does exist most strongly in numberless 
individuals of both sexes, and is often developed 
under the most extraordinary disadvantages, is as 





certain and far more frequent than the prodigies in 
music and painting, in language and in calculation, 
the Mozarts, the Correggios, the admirable Crich- 
tons, and American boys, those wonders of learning, 
of science, and of art, whose lives crowd our bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and whose heads (as handed 
down in books and portraits) form the triumph of 
the phrenologist. Separate from the fondness for 
animals generally, and more distinctive and engross- 
ing perhaps than any other species of that very en- 
grossing propensity, is the passion for birds. Boys are 
liable to it as a class; and so they say is that par- 
ticular order of single women ungallantly termed 
old maids. It prevails a good deal in certain call- 
ings, chiefly among sedentary artisans, such as tai- 
lors, shoemakers, and hair-dressers in provincial 
towns. A barber in Belford Regis is amongst the 
most eminent fanciers of the profession, and wins all 
the prizes at canary-shows for twenty miles round. 
Also the taste is apt to run in families, descending 
from father to son through many generations. Ours, 
for instance, happens to be so distinguished. My 
grandfather had an extensive aviary, and was a cele- 
brated breeder of the whole tribe of song-birds, and 
his brother, my grand-uncle, is even now remembered 
as the first importer of the nightingale into North- 
umberland. He had two in cages which he kept for 
several years, to the unspeakable delight of the neigh- 
bourhood, who used to crowd around his hospitable 
door to listen to their matchless note—one of the 
few celebrated things in the world which thoroughly 
deserves its reputation. My dear father is no de- 
generate descendant of his bird-loving progenitors, 
It was but the other night that he was telling me 
under what circumstances he first went to the play. 
When a little boy at a preparatory school at Hex- 
ham, a strolling company visited the town, and bei 
about to get up ‘The Padlock,’ recommended, 
suppose, by the fewness of the characters, and in 
great distress for a bullfinch, a property essential to 
Leonora’s song,— 

Say, little foolish, fluttering thing, 

Whither, ah whither would you wing 

Your airy flight? 
the manager, having heard that he possessed a tame 
bullfinch, came to him to request the loan, which 
he granted with characteristic good humour, and 
received in return from the grateful manager a free 
admittance for the season. Fancy the pride and 
delight of the boy in seeing his favourite figuring 
upon the stage, and hearing the applause of the 
audience as he perched upon the prima donna’s 
finger! This must have been considerably above 
seventy years ago; and (for in this respect, as well 
as in his general kindness, ‘the boy was father to 
the man’) the fancy has remained ever since in full 
force and constant exercise. There is scarcely any 
sort of bird that comes within the compass of mo- 
derate means which he has not possessed at one 
period or another. Once during the twenty years 
that we lived in a large country-house, with its 
spacious lawn, its extensive paddock, and noble piece 
of water, he assembled a great quantity of domestic’ 
game, ifsuch a phrase be admissible ; pretty speckled 
partridges—too pretty to be eaten; pheasants of all 
varieties, from the splendid English bird to its eastern 
rivals, the golden and the silver ; and a large assort- 
ment of water-fowl, from the queenly swan down to 
the trim little Dutch teal. King Charles himself 
never had a more extensive collection, or took greater 
delight in tending and cherishing his feathered sub- 
jects. But these half-civilized savages proved attrac- 
tive to two orders of miscreants,—poachers pursued 
them by day, and thieves by night ; and, dead or 
alive, shot or stolen, the domesticated partridges and 
tame wild ducks gradually disappeared. To them 
succeeded all manner of curious poultry—peacocks, 
pied and white ; together with that commoner but 
most gorgeous kind, who flaunts his starry train over 
the grass, and whose graceful vanity so becomes his 
stately beauty, adorned our furm-yard, accompanied 
by Muscovy ducks, Poland fowls, Friezland hares, 
crested bantams, and so forth. Then followed 
pigeons of all denominations—fantails, pouters, car- 
riers, nuns, and dragons crowded our dovecote. But 
somehow or other our ill-luck continued. The poul- 
try had a trick of dying, and the pigeons flew away ; 
so that my father resolved to confine himself to the 
aviary, and took to breeding canaries, and had the 
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honour of carrying away the prize for three birds of 
the three orthodox kinds, jonque, pied, and mealy, 
from nearly two hundred competitors. Long, too 
long would it be to tell of all the smaller songsters, 
the larks, linnets, thrushes, and blackbirds, the bull- 
finches, goldfinches, and ‘ all the finches of the grove,” 
as well as of the owls, hawks, crows, and ravens, the 
birds of day and the birds of night, which have at 
different times occupied his attention. Suffice it to 
say, that in the month of August last our feathered 
family consisted of two nightingales, one of which had 
been in our possession for sixteen months, singing all 
day (for in a cage the nightingale only sings during 
daylight), with matchless strength and power, from the 
first of October to the last of June; a piping bull- 
finch, a linnet, two starlings, and the magpie whose 
adventures and accomplishments form the subject of 
this true history. Amongst our infinite variety of 
feathered bipeds, the class which in default of a 
better name I shall take leave to denominate talking- 
birds had been upon the whole the most distin- 
guished. Even I, who, partly on account of the 
tragical termination of many of our pets, partly be- 
cause I so dearly love freedom and the greenwood, 
that all the hemp-seed and groundsel in the world 
would never, I am very sure, reconcile me to a cage, 
do not so heartily sympathise in this taste of my 
dear father’s as I do in most of his other pursuits— 
eyen I, albeit no bird-fancier, could not help being 
occasionally diverted by the saucy chattering jays, 
starlings, and jackdaws, which it was the especial 
delight of that saucy chattering diverting personage, 
Master Ben, our factotum (groom, gardener, page, 
and jester), to bring about the place. Pre-eminent 
over all other talking-birds, and unrivalled since the 
days of Vert-vert, was the magpie in question. He, 
for a wonder, was not of Ben’s importing. Whence 
he came nobody knew, although the old molecatcher, 
who was also the parish sexton, and whom he fol- 
lowed for a whole hour in the twilight as he was 
setting his traps to catch an underground enemy that 
infested my pansy-beds, alternately shouting to him 
by his name of Peter Tomkins in one ear, and imi- 


tating the tolling of a bell in the other, insinuated to 
me, with a look of great horror, that ‘the fewer 
questions were asked upon that subject the better; 
the creature was certainly no better than he should 
be. Nobody could tell for whom that bell would 


toll next.’ And off shuffled poor Peter, fancying 
himself a doomed man. For certain, Mag’s first 
appearance had been somewhat in character with the 
good sexton’s suspicions. He had hopped down the 
walk and stopped opposite the glass-door of our 
garden-room, where we were sitting with several 
friends, and one amongst them happened to inquire 
the hour. * What’s o’clock ?’ reiterated Mag, in a 
soft, slow, distinct voice ; ‘ Half-past four.’ And 
upon consulting watches, and that very true time- 
teller, the sun, as hethrew his beams upon the old 
dial, half-past four it was ; and everybody stared at 
the bird, as he stood upon one leg, with his head a 
little on one side, looking very knowing and exceed- 
ingly ragged and dirty, as your tame magpie is apt 
todo. Everybody stared at the bird, and laughed, 
and said that it was a strange coincidence, as every- 
body does say, upon such occasions, 

“ Mag’s further proceedings were in keeping with 
this oracular entrée. A saucy bird he was, and 
a mischievous, singing, whistling, sneezing, cough- 
ing, blowing his nose, laughing, crying, knocking 
at doors, ringing of bells, thieving, and hiding with 
singular dexterity. He caught up and repeated 
with remarkable facility all that was said, and 
really seemed as if he understood its purport. 
For instance, I one day said to him, ‘ Mag, if you 
bite my finger, I will never give you any more fruit 
or sugar.’ And although I regularly did feed him 
every day with sugar and fruit, mine were the only 
fingers in the house that remained unbitten. He 
certainly, too, could apply names to their right 
owners, One of his great delights was to summon 
all the servants about him; sometimes in his own 
soft distinct tone—sometimes by imitating with a 
wonderful clearness, my voice, or his master’s. 
*Ben! John! Martha! Lucy! Marianne!’ And 
when he had got them all around him, ‘ Go,’ he 
would say, ‘Go to ——— ;? and when everybody was 
expecting something as naughty as Vert-vert would 
have said, after his voyage in the coche d’eau had 


contaminated his manners, he would suddenly break 
into a laugh, and finish his sentence with ‘Go to 
Jerusalem! Go to Jerusalem!’ He never failed 
to call over this beadroll of names at least once a-day, 
and if the wrong person answered, Lucy for Mari- 
anne, or Martha for Lucy, he would stamp his little 
foot, and scold, and storm, and refuse to be pacified 
until the offender begged pardon and asked him to 
begin his catalogue again. Sometimes he added the 
dogs to the list, and the greyhounds—a simple, cre- 
dulous, innocent race—readily answered to his call. 
Once, and but once, he took in Flush, a beautiful 
little brown cocking spaniel, a greater pet even than 
himself, and infinitely more sagacious. ‘ Flush !’ 
said Mag, with an imitation of my voice that was even 
startling; and Flush, who was looking forward to 
our evening walk, threw down his bone and ran to 
answer the summons. ‘Flush!’ repeated Mag, in 
the same tone, with a nod and a laugh! In my life 
I never saw such a mixture of shame and anger as 
my beautiful pet’s large bright eves exhibited. Mag 
tried the trick again. But it failed. The perfect 
good faith of the gentle and faithful little creature, 
who, never deceiving, could not suspect deceit, had 
enabled the knavish bird to cheat him once ; but the 
imposition, once detected, became, so far as Flush 
was concerned, altogether powerless. 

“ Nevertheless there was no resisting a certain degree 


.of liking for the poor bird, whose stock of drollery— 


for every day he came out with something fresh—really 
seemed inexhaustible. He had a cage, to which, being 
generally fed there, he frequently retired of his own 
free will. One day, however, he was missing ; that 
tongue of his was a thing to be missed, just as the 
near neighbours of a mill or a church-steeple would 
soon feel the absence of the clapper and the chimes. 
He had left the premises more than once before, and 
had led Ben and John a dance amongst all the trees 
and cottages of Aberleigh—appearing and disappear- 
ing—now on the ground and now on the house-top, 
and playing at bo-peep among the roofs and chim- 
neys in a manner more provoking than words can 
tell ; so that Ben, after fairly lodging his new straw 
hat on the branches of a pear-tree, from the topmost 
bough of which Mag, swinging much at his ease, had 
thought fit to hail him with his usual ‘ How d’ye do, 
Master Ben ?’ had fairly given up the chase in de- 
spair. Once, twice, thrice, had Mag eloped; but 
then the’ tricksy spirit had never failed to make 
itself audible; and even when, upon one occasion, 
he had absented himself for one entire night, he had 
taken care to re-appear in the morming at Ben’s 
bedroom-window with his usual tap, tap, tap, against 
the glass, and the grave business-like summons,— 
* Past six o’clock, Ben! Time to get up !’—where- 
with he was wont, as regularly as the clock struck, 
to awaken that trusty domestic. Only the Tuesday 
before, Mag had been absent for a longer period than 
common ; but, directed by a singular noise of fierce 
and angry jabbering, something like the scolding of 
women in a passion, he had been discovered in a 
field at the bottom of the garden, engaged in a furious 
disputation with two wild birds of his own species, 
earnestly defending a bare and dirty bone, his own 
property doubtless, from the incursions of these in- 
truders. That Mag had fought with other weapons 
than his tongue, and been worsted—that he was very 
glad when our approach frightened away his oppo- 
nents—was quite plain; but they being gone, he 
gladly followed us home in the opposite direction, 
and had, up to this unfortunate Friday (for it was 
upon this day of ill-luck that we missed our poor 
bird), conducted himself with a degree of prudence 
and discretion that showed him to have taken warn- 
ing by his contest and discomfiture. On that Friday, 
however, he was missing from noon to night; the 
next morning dawned—six o’clock struck—but no 
magpie tapped at the window to call Ben; he was 
neither in the house nor the garden, on the trees or 
the chimneys. That the poor bird was lost seemed 
indisputable ; and so strong was the general impres- 
sion of his attachment to us, and of his sagacity, that 
we were pretty generally convinced that he must 
have been stolen. Who might be the thief was not 
so easy to determine. Aberleigh is situated upon a 
well-frequented road leading from one great town to 
another, and our cottage stands in the centre of the 
village street. Moreover, holding a sort of middle 





station between the gentry, to whom we belong by 





birth, and habits, and old associations, and the coun- 
try-people, almost our equals in fortune, who all 
resort to my dear father for advice and assistance in 
their little difficulties, there is scarcely a person 
within ten miles who does not occasionally pay a 
visit to our habitation. Then Ben's acquaintance! 
gardeners, gamekeepers, cricketers, grooms! Ben 
knows the whole county. And although it would 
be rather too affronting to suspect one’s friends and 
acquaintances of thievery, yet they amongst whom 
the magpie was deservedly popular had of course 
contributed to diffuse his reputation. 

*On thatunlucky Friday,too,we had had evenmore 
visiters than common. ‘T'wo or three sets of people 
had come from London by railway ; five or six neigh- 
bouring families had called ; the coursing-season was 
coming on, and two or three brace of greyhounds had 
been brought by their respective owners to be com- 
pared with our dogs; a flower-show was approaching, 
and half-a-dozen gardeners had been backward and 
forward amongst zinnias and dahlias ; a cricket-match 
was pending, and the greater part of the two elevens 
had come to arrange the day and the hour; one 
constable had arrived for orders to send off an en- 
campment of gipsies who had established themselves 
in Woodcock-lane, and another had come for a war- 
rant to take upa party of vagrants caught in the fact 
of poaching, and suspected of sheep-stealing at Hin- 
ton-Down. Who was the thief was still a mystery ! 
But when day after day passed over, and no tidings 
arrived of our bird, that he was stolen became the 
firm conviction of our whole family. Sorry, how- 
ever, as we were for the merry, saucy, little creature, 
whose spirit of enjoyment and activity of intellect 
seemed so disproportioned to his diminutive form 
and low rank in the scale of living beings, still the 
recollection began to wear away ; and when at the 
expiration of a week we sallied forth to partake of a 
déjeiiner in the beautiful grounds of Aberleigh Great 
House, our domestic calamity was, to say the truth, 
pretty nearly forgotten. Never was a more delight- 
ful little party than assembled by the side of the 
clear brimming Loddon on a glorious afternoon near 
the end of August. The day was so sultry that the 
tables were laid under some magnificent elms upon 
the lawn, forming with its adjuncts of picturesque 
architecture, of exquisite scenery, of lovely young 
women and thrice lovely chaldren, a picture of gay 
and courtly elegance worthy of Watteau. The 
déjeiner, however, sumptuous and luxurious as it 
was, formed by no means the chief attraction of the 
day. Under the long lofty terrace, crowned with 
old firs and lime trees, which forms the boundary of 
Aberleigh Park, the Loddon, spreading for nearly a 
mile into an almost lake-like expanse, rivals the 
Thames in consequence, whilst it far surpasses it in 
beauty ; and then, narrowing as it is spanned by the 
low arches of the bridge, glides along amongst quiet 
water-meadows with a pastoral seclusion and tran- 
quillity which would have enchanted Izaak Walton. 
A row up this bright river was the express intention 
of the party ; and, accordingly, the grand question 
of oars or skulls being decided, water bailed out, 
rowlocks and thowls examined, we set forth in three 
as pretty skiffs as may be seen between Battersea 
and Putney Bridge ; ourselves as merry and happy @ 
set of people as are often assembled in this work-a- 
day world. 

“Some were sailors—one especially, most worthy 
of that honoured name, which is the synonym 
of all that is frank and kind and true-hearted in 
man; and one, who by some mistake in destiny 18 
not really a sailor, but who possesses all the attributes 
and almost the skill—some were sailors, some were 
soldiers, some gentlemen at large: but the charm of 
the party was felt to be the freight of one of the 
boats, consisting of four lovely young women singing 
like nightingales, and, as it seemed, from the same 
impulse of a full and joyous heart, who went back- 
ward and forward upon the water, spreading abroad 
melody, as the sun diffuses light or the roses their 
perfume. That craft was naturally looked to as the 
one from which we should derive most pleasure, but 
we hardly on embarking anticipated the kind of 
amusement which it was destined to afford. It so 
happened that one of their rowers was accidentally 
detained, and another compelled to take the manage- 
ment of the boat containing the children, so that our 
pretty songstresses fell to the charge of one solitary 
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boatman, who, taking care that no real harm should 
befal them, seemed to find some diversion in piung- 
ing them and himself into small difficulties; and, the 
mdder being unshipped, they, so to say, staggered 
about upon the water as if the boat were tipsy ; now 
running aground upon an island, now taking a snag 
to borrow a phrase current upon the Mississippi) ; 
now caught (by veil and bonnet) in the bushes upon 
one bank, now entangled in the sedges upon the 
other, until the syrens of the Loddon, half-frightened 
and half-amused, mixed screams and squalls with 
the sweet strains of the Canadian boat-song, and 
shrieks of laughter with ‘A boat, a boat unto the 
ferry.” 

“After shooting the bridge, matters grew worse. 
They had sailed from harbour so long before our 
boat, that we had hitherto only looked and laughed 
at the strange tacks, voluntary and involuntary, which 
their skiff had taken. But now, gallantly manned 
and ably steered, we shot ahead of them, drowning 
*O Pescator dell’ onde’ by such a torrent of river wit 
as shall not be exceeded from Gravesend to Kew. 
At last, when, amid laughing and singing, and quiet 
enjoyment, the mists were rising in the meadows, 
and the moon looking down into that bright mirror 
the still smooth stream, we took our fair damsels in 
tow, and prepared to return homeward. Looking 
up as we were about to shoot the centre arch of the 
bridge, I saw a strange vagabondizing gipsy sort of 
light cart, that looked as if it had never paid any 
duty, passing above it ; and while our mermaids were 
singing, with a delightful unity of their young voices, 

Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s charm has—— 
‘bound me,’ they would have added, but that charm 
was broken by a well-known voice from above, which 
pronounced with startling distinctness, * Go, go, go, 
to Jerusalem!’ Was it my magpie, or was it his 
wraith? Of course, by night, a good mile from our 
landing-place, and then a mile back again to the 
bridge, all search or inquiry was hopeless. I told the 
story when I got home, and found the whole village 
divided in opinion. Some thought with me that 
the gipsies had hold of him; some with my father 
that he had been stolen by the more regular thieves ; 
some thought that it was a trick ; some that it was 
amistake: and some held with Peter Tomkins that 
the magpie was no magpie after all, but an incarna- 
tion of the Evil One in black and white plumage. 
Again was poor Mag forgotten, as one bright Sep- 
tember morning we set forth towards Farnham, a 
pretty old-fashioned town overlooked by the bishop’s 
palace, with its stately trees and extensive park, and 
famous for its hop-gardens, and for Mr. Garth’s 
geraniums, where in one small greenhouse he rivals 
in splendour, although not in extent, Mr. Foster's 
exquisite collection, and equals him in hospitality 
and kindness. It is something remarkable, I think, 
something pleasant as well as remarkable, and pecu- 
liar to our age and country, that two English gentle- 
men should surpass, by the mere effect of taste and 
skill, the efforts of the working gardeners, whose 
livelihood depends upon their flowers, with the strong 
stimulus of the desire of gain on the one hand, and 
the enormous resources of wealth as lavished in the 
greenhouses of our great noblemen on the other. To 
raise a magnificent geranium is to increase and mul- 
tiply beauty, and to strengthen and diffuse the feel- 
ing of the beautiful in this work-a-day world. Art 
herself does little more.—The road from Aberleigh 
to Farnham passes through very pretty and very 
interesting scenery. We leave Strathfieldsaye and 
Silchester, emblems of the present and the past, to 
the right ; and Sir John Cope’s magnificent old man- 
sion of Bramshill, and the parsonage at Heckfield, 
where Mrs. Trollope passed her early days, to the 
left. Then we pass through a succession of wild 
woodland country to the little town of Odiham; 
plunging again into forest-like glades, until we cross 
ahigh, barren, heathy ridge called the Hog’s Back, 
the view from the top of which forms a superb and 
extensive panorama. Descending this long, steep, 
and lofty hill, we find ourselves once more amidst 
cultivation ; quaint old-fashioned villages sunk deep 
in the valley, and patches of hop-gardens intersect- 
ing the fields. The hop-gatherers were busy in 
taking down and stripping the long poles, the English 
Vintage ; and the bines hung like garlands in rich 
wreaths of leaves and flowers intertwined one with 





another, and diffusing around the bitter racy aroma 
of the fragrant plant, dear to the lovers of mighty 
ale. A pretty scene it was and a stirring, We 
stopped the carriage at the gate, to view it more 
closely, and listen to the gay jests and merriment of 
the many groups collected in the ground. There is 
something contagious in real hearty mirth, and Ben, 
our driver, without knowing why, joined in the laugh. 
Apparently his peculiar laughter was recognized ; for 
in a moment we heard from the other side of the 
gate,‘ Ben! how d’ye do, Ben? Glad to see you, 
Master Ben! Go to Jerusalem!’ in Mag’s most 
triumphant tones ; and this time we did not hear in 
vain. We recovered our bird; and here he is at 
this moment, happiest, sauciest, and most sagacious 
of magpies.” 








The Chinese. A General Description of China 
and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, 
Esq. F.R.S. Knight. 

Wuen the first edition of this work appeared, 
in 1836, we pointed out its merits (see Athen. 
No, 444), never suspecting that circumstances 
could arise which would give it claims on our 
further notice. Mr. Davis is one of the few 
qualified by a long residence in China, and by a 
knowledge of the language and literature of that 
country, to pronounce authoritatively on the 
character of its inhabitants. His official expe- 
rience also (for he was for some time Chief 
Commissioner at Canton) must have made him 
intimately acquainted with all the circumstances 
of our intercourse with that country, and, united 
with his other advantages, ought to add great 
weight to his opinion on the best means of main- 
taining and improving that intercourse at the 
present critical juncture. 

In this new edition, the history of our dis- 
putes with the Chinese, arising out of the con- 
traband trade in opium, is brought down to the 
commencement of hostilities. It is written in a 
spirit of moderation and general fairness, and 
shows much good feeling towards those on whom 
rested the onerous responsibility connected with 
the management of our affairs in Canton at that 
crisis. Yet Mr. Davis cannot completely hide 
the bias of one bred up under a monopoly, and 
interested in its continuance. Although tempe- 
rate in his censure, he is remarkably quick- 
sighted in tracing every mischief to the Free- 
trade system. He points out instances of neglect 
on the part of the British government; but he 
forgets that no activity or vigilance of the cen- 
tral authority can fully remedy the want of 
cheerfulness in its agents. No new system of 
policy can work well, while those charged with 
carrying it into effect rejoice at its failure. The 
force of his strictures lies mainly in that vivid 
simplicity of argument, which is so easily attain- 
ed by those who look at only one side of a ques- 
tion. The old charter of the East India Com- 
pany had certainly power to check some of the 
evils which have grown so insupportable since 
its expiration. But that it was capable of sup- 
pressing the contraband trade on the coasts of 
China, which has increased with uniform rapidity 
since 1822, is extremely problematical; and it 
is quite possible, that like many a celebrated 
worthy, it died very seasonably for its reputation. 
At all events, to prevent illicit trade by fettering 
commercial enterprise altogether, is about as 
wise as if a man were to dose himself for the 
sake of repose, with narcotics which deprived 
him of all vigour. 

The question, however, which we had hoped 
to find discussed in our author's pages, is one on 
which he is qualified to be an equally impartial 
and intelligent witness. It is this; in what 
state are the elements of revolution in China? 
We desire to know whether there is any widely 
diffused discontent among the subjects of the 
Celestial Empire ; whether there is any party in 
it bent on a change of policy towards foreigners ; 





and whether the political organization of that 
country be such, that the machinery of government 
would move as well under the guidance of a Euro- 
ean Viceroy as under that of the imperial Taou 
udng himself. With respect to the rumoured 
discontent, our author does not express himself 
in such a way as to enable us to estimate its im- 
portance. He mentions the secret societies of 
the Chinese, which have for object the expulsion 
of the Manchow dynasty; but he says nothing 
calculated to shake our belief that the Tatar 
emperors have little cause to apprehend an in- 
surrection against their authority, unless their 
throne should be occupied by some weak tyrant. 
Historic names, and ancient distinctions, may 
have their influence on a few enthusiastic spirits, 
but in the estimation of the bulk of mankind, 
possession for a century constitutes a good title. 
As to the possibility of transferring the reins 
of government in China to European hands, we 
believe that no speculation can be more chi- 
merical, Mild and courteous as the Chinese 
seem to strangers, their national pride is uncon- 
querable. Mr. Davis, adopting incautiously, we 
suspect, a vulgar opinion, says that the Chinese 
government takes pains to inspire the people 
with a hatred and contempt of strangers. But 
when we consider the fundamental principles of 
law and morals in China, we cannot avoid con- 
cluding that the dislike of foreigners is in that 
country natural and inevitable. The Chinese, 
as Mr. Davis remarks, are all Conservatives; 
that is to say, they have an inbred, invincible 
dislike to every principle and fashion but their 
own. Ina walel pollie, where the authority of 


| the magistrate is modelled on that of the parent, 


where marriage is enjoined, and the ties of kin- 
dred strengthened by law; where the peaceable 
movement of a dense population is secured by a 
minute code of manners, and where a bare im- 
propriety of carriage, if it leads to troublesome 
consequences, may be punished as an offence, a 
foreigner unversed in ceremonial, and without 
domestic ties, cannot fail to be looked upon as a 
nuisance, or at least as an object of mistrust. 
We have no doubt that in China, more than in 
any nation on the earth, the bias of the people 
agrees with that of the government; and the 
vilification of foreigners, therefore, by the Chi- 
nese authorities, we hold to be an indication of 
the public feeling. 

We have before us a MS. journal of the voy- 
age of the Sylph along the coast of China, in 
1832-3, and we find in it the following passage, 
curiously illustrative of what we have just said : 
“We wonder what the Chinese Admiral will 
say when he finds that we overhauled his des- 
patches.” The Chinese Admiral, judging of the 
conduct of the English adventurers by the scale 
of manners current in his own country, must 
have considered them barbarians and robbers. 
We may observe, that twice in the course of 
that expedition, of which Gutzlaff has given an 
account, suppressing all discreditable proceed- 
ings, the English scaled the walls of towns (viz. 
Hang Haiand Shee Poo) the gates of which had 
been closed against them. ‘“ Finding the gates 
of the city (Hang Hai) closed,” says the journal, 
“‘ we climbed over the walls, much to the amuse- 
ment of the populace, who must think us an odd 
sort of people.” The Mandarins, with an armed 
force, were present at the escalade, but shrunk 
from the forcible prevention of it, owing to the 
fearful responsibility which any loss of life en- 
tails on the Chinese magistrate. Any one who 
has the least knowledge of Chinese laws and 
manners, must be aware that freaks of the kind 
here related, are much more serious affairs in 
China than in Europe, since they strike at once 
at those habits of order and subordination which 
there constitute the whole framework of society. 
And it is also obvious, that however they might 
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amuse the mob, the great body of the Chinese 
nation, who all imbibe with their education 
= same principles, will unanimously condemn 
them. 

Hang Hai, the town just mentioned, is situate 
about half way between the island of Chusan 
and the mouth of the Tse Kiang, or great river 
of Nankin. The river of Hang Hai, at the time 
of the Sylph’s visit, contained between two and 
three thousand junks, many of them of great 
size, so that in the quantity of its shipping it is 
perhaps hardly inferior to even the'Thames. We 
Should not be surprised if the armed expedition, 
which has sailed northward from Canton, and is 
supposed to have in view the occupation of 
Chusan, were to pay a visit to Hang Hai, and to 
“Cha Poo, which is one of the ports trading with 
Japan. The most walpaniite part of the 
Celestial Empire certainly lies between Chusan 
and the mouth of the great river. In that part 
is found an immense commerce, inadequately 
protected in case of an attack by Europeans, and 
an easy access to the imperial canal, the great 
conduit of Chinese industry. 

It has been surmised that the expedition just 
alluded to has for object the Pei Ho and city 
of Pekin. But we can hardly suppose so impo- 
litic a course to be adopted, as to sail to the 
further end of the coast of China, for the sake 
of attacking the empire where it is strongest, 
and where the chances of failure are on every 
account greatest. ‘The dangers of a shallow sea 
and of the effects of a northern climate on 
Lascars, are not to be made light of. Some of 
our readers may be surprised at our calling the 
climate of Pekin, in the same latitude as Madrid, 
a northern one. Yet the winters of Pekin are 
like those of Tobolsk, and even on the great 
Chusan island, in the latitude of Madeira, the 
hills of moderate elevation are covered with 
snow during the winter. Spring and winter 
seem there to go together in harmony; while 
the fields are still covered with snow, the tall 
hedges dividing them put forth their new leaves, 
and the crops of peas and beans blossom in the 
gardens on the sea side. Chusan, if it has a good 
harbour, which we much doubt, would certainly 
be a very desirable possession. It must be here 
observed that this island is placed about half a 
degree too far north in all our maps, even those 
published recently, and pretending to be founded 
on authentic information. The latitude of Sinka 
Moon, on the south side of Chusan, is 29°58’ N. 
The little island of Pow too, lying off the eastern 
side of Chusan, appears to have been the original 
of the wonderful island of Calempluy, mentioned 
in the narrative of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
where he and his companions robbed the Tombs 
of the Kings. Pow too is covered with temples, 
some of which exceed in size and magnificence 
those of Canton. They have gilt roofs, and are 
adorned with handsome carving. There is no 
cultivation on the island, which is divided by 
broad paved roads and hedges of bamboo eight 
feet high. It is inhabited by about 2,000 priests, 
with a few labourers, but no females. Our MS. 
journal says, “the more one sees of this island 
the more it seems like enchantment. The 
temples are splendid beyond description. The 
place is altogether very grand, and cannot be 
easily described. It brings to mind the tales of 
the Arabian Nights.” 

We entirely concur in Mr. Davis's remark, 
that the Chinese are generally underrated. In 
the domestic and social aspects, they are as civi- 
lized as Europeans, but their civilization is diffe- 
rent from ours, and contains something which 
we want. Our readers will do well to consider 
attentively what our author says respecting the 
general education and cheerful industry of a 
nation numbering at least 300 millions of souls, 
or nearly one-third of the human species, who 





acknowledge no distinction but that of talent 
and education; and who retain, under an 
absolute government, the liberty of the press 
and right of holding public meetings. Europeans 
and Chinese might be both improved by a little 
intermixture, and we sincerely hope that such 
may be the final result of the differences which 
at present wear so warlike an appearance. If 
the menace held out by a British armed force in 
the ports of the Celestial Empire, shall have the 
effect of abolishing the excessive duties on 
foreign goods, and the arbitrary exactions of 
Mandarins of low rank, which have hitherto 
marred to such a degree our peaceable commerce 
with that country, we shall have no cause to 
regret the cost of the expedition. 








The Clockmaker ; or the Sayings and Doings of 

Samuel Slick, of Slickville. Third Series. 

(Second Notice.) 

In this volume we are, for the first time, intro- 
duced to a Western man: a raw-boned, six-foot, 
ringtailed rover, as Sam describes him, all made 
up of fox-traps, and as springy as a saplin-ash. 
The contrast between the shrewd, scheming, 
speculating Yankee, and the fiery Western, with 
their different dialects, may amuse the reader. 
Wolfe is now a free trader, but was formerly in 
the African trade “ dealin’ in niggers” :— 

* All at once he recollected my phiz, and jumpin’ 
up and catchin’ hold of my hand, which he squeezed 
as if it was in a vice, he roared out—Why it ain’t 
possible! said he. Lawful heart alive, if that airn’t 
you! * * Come, let’s liquor; I want to wet up; the 
sight of an old friend warms my heart so, it makes 
my lips dry. What will you have? cocktail, sling, 
julip, sherry cobbler, purl talabogus, clear sheer, or 
switchell ? name your drink, my man, and let’s have 
a gum tickler, for old acquaintance, somethin’ that 
will go down the throat like a greased patch down a 
smooth rifle. Well, says I, I am no ways pitikilar ; 
suppose we have brandy cocktail, it’s as "bout as good 
a nightcap as I know on. Done, said he, with a 
friendly tap on my shoulder that nearly dislocated 
my neck; I like a man that knows his own mind. 
* * T’ll go and speak for it to one of the gentlemen 
to the bar.— With that he swiggled his way thro’ the 
crowd, to the counter, and, says he, Major, says he, I 
guess you may let one of your aidy-conks bring us a 
pint of cocktail, but let it be letter A, No. 1, and 
strong enough to loosen the hinges ofa feller’s tongue. 
—Well, we sot down and chatted away till we finished 
our liquor, and now, says he, Slick, answer me a few 
questions, that’s a good feller, for I am a free-trader 
now. I have got a’most an angeliferous craft, a rael 
screemer, and I’m the man that sez it. The way 
she walks her chalks ain’t no matter. She is a regilar 
fore-and-after. When I hoist the fore-sail she is 
mad, and when I run up the mainsail she goes ravin’ 
distracted. I can beat her up the harbour, when 
there is rips, raps, and rainbows under her bow; ay, 
walk her likea lady right into the wind’s eye. Chips! 
chips ! and they know it a-bed. Heavens and airth ! 
jist lookin’ at her will take away the breath from 
them white-livered, catfish-mouthed, dipt-candle 
lookin’ scoundrels the Brunswickers. She goes right 
on eend like a rampin’ alligator. She'll go so quick 
she'll draw their wind out: go ahead! cock-a-doodle- 
doo! And he crowed like a rael live rooster—Go 
ahead, steam-boat—cock-a-doodle-doo! and he 
smashed my hat in, most ridikilous over my eyes, 
a-flappin’ so with his hands, like wings.” 

* But come, said he, that cocktail and your news 
is considerable excitin’, and has whetted my appetite 
properly ; I guess I'll order supper. What shall it 
be, corn bread and common doin’s, or wheat bread 
and chickin fixin’s? But we must fust play for it. 
What do you say to a game at all-fours, blind-hookey, 
odd and even, wild cat and *coon, or somethin’ or 
another, jist to pass time! Come, I'll size your pile. 
—Size my pile! says I, why, what the plague is 
that ? I never heerd tell of that sayin’ afore—Why, 
says he, shell out, and plank down a pile of dollars 
or doubloons, of any size you like, and I’ll put down 
another of the same size. Come, what do you say? 
—No, I thank you, says I, I never play.—Will you 
wrestle, then? said he; and whose ever throw’d 





pays the shot for supper.—No, says I, since I broke 
my leg a-ridin’ a cussed eats hoss, I — 
strength enough for that. Well, then, we are near 
about of a height, says he, I estimate, let’s chalk on 
the wall, and whoever chalks lowest liquidates the 
bill.—If it warn’t for the plaguy rhumatiz I caught 
once to Nova-Scotia, says I, a-sleepin’ in a bed the 
night arter a damp gall lodged there, I think I would 
give you a trial, says I ; but the very thoughts of that 
foggy heifer gives me the cramp. I jist said that to 
make him larf, for I seed he was a-gettin’ his steam 
up rather faster than was safe, and that he could jist 
double me up like a spare shirt if he liked, for nothin’ 
will take the wiry edge of a man’s temper off like a 
joke : he fairly roared out, it tickled him so.— Well 

says he, I like thatidea of the damp gir]; it’s capital 
that: it’s a Jerusalem bright thought. Ill air my 
wife, Miss Wolfe, before the fire to-night. I°ll heat 
her red-hot, till she scorches the sheets. Lord! how 
she'll kick and squeell when I spread her out on the 
close-horse. She never hollers unless she’s hurt 

does Miss Wolfe, for she is a lady every inch of her, 
and a credit to her broughter-up. But, stop, said he, 
it’s no use a-sittin’ here as still as two rotten stumps 
in a fog. I'll tell you what we'll do; here’s two 
oranges, do you take one, and I'll take the other, and 
let us take a shy among them glasses to the bar there, 
and knock some o’ them to darned shivers, and who- 
ever breaks the fewest shall pay for the smash and 
the supper too. Come, are you ready, my old coon ? 
let's drive blue-blazes thro’ ’em.—No, says I, I'd be 
sure to lose, for I am the poorest shot in the world. 
—Poorest shote, said he, you mean, for you have no 
soul in you. I believe you have fed on pumkins so 
long in Conne’ticut, you are jist about as soft, and as 
holler, and good-for-nothin’, as they be: what ails 
you? You hante got no soul in you, man, at all. 
This won’t do: we must have a throw for it. I don’t 
valy the money a cent; it ain’t that, but I like to 
spikilatein all things. I'll tell you what we'll do— 
let’s spit for it; and he drew his chair up even with 
mine. Now says he, bring your head back in a line 
with the top rail, and let go; and whoever spits 
furthest without spatterin’ wins.— Well, says I, you'll 
laugh when I tell you, I dare say, but I’ve gin up 
spittin’ since I went down to Nova Scotia; I have, 
upon my soul, for nothin’ riles them Blue-noses more. 
Spittin’ would spile a trade there as quick as thunder 
does milk. I’m out of practice—Well, then, what 
the plague will you do? said he—Why, says I, 
a-takin’ up the candle, and a-yawnin’ so wide and so 
deep you could hear the watch tickin’ thro’ my mouth, 
I guess I'll go to bed.” 

We now approach Slickville, the native town 
of the Clockmaker ; and a little natural impa- 
tience begins to manifest itself:— 

“He urged on old Clay to the top of his speed, 
who, notwithstanding all the care bestowed upon him, 
and the occasional aid ofa steam-boat whenever there 
was one running in the direction of our route, looked 
much thinner for this prodigious journey than when 
we left Halifax. Come, old Tee-total, said he, you 
are a-goin’ home now, and no mistake. Hold up 
your old oatmill, and see if you can snuff the stable 
at minister’s, if the smell of these inion fields don’t 
pyson your nose. Show the folks you hante forgot 
how to go. The weather, squire, you see, has been 
considerable juicy here lately, and to judge by the 
mud some smart grists of rain has fell, which has 
made the roads soapy and violent slippery ; but if he 
can’t trot he can slide, you'll find, and if he can’t 
slide he can skate, and if he breaks through he can 
swim, but he can go somehow or another, or somehow 
else. He is all sorts of a hoss, and the best live one 
that ever cut dirt this side of the big pond, or t’other 
side other ; and if any man will show me a hossthat 
can keep it up as he has done in the wild wicked trot 
clean away from Kent’s Lodge, in Nova Scotia, to 
Slickville, Conne’ticut, and eend it with such a pace 
as that are, I’ll give him old Clay for nothin’, as a 
spanfor him. Go it, you old coon you—go it! and 
make tracks like dry dust in a thunder storm. There 
now, that’s it, I guess! hit or miss, right or wrong, 
tit or no tit, that’s the tatur! O squire, he is a hoss, 
is old Clay, every inch of him! Start him agin for 
five hundred miles, and you'll find he is jist the boy 
that can do it. If you want to see another beast like 
him in this world, put your spectacles on, and look 
as sharp as you darn please, for I reckon he is too 
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far off to see with the naked eye, at least I could | Oh! it tante them, it's love: you've killed him.— 


never see him yet.” . 
Sam was of course soon recognized and 
heartily welcomed : so that the last mile, as he 


says, “ tho’ the shortest of the whole bilin’, took | 


the longest to do it in by a jug full.” But we 
must introduce the reader, without further delay, 
to the “old minister,” Mr. Hopewell, and his 
sster Hetty. The meeting was somewhat 
touching ; but Sam soon recovered his natural 
spirits, and the appearance of Aunt Hetty set 
his tongue loose :— 

“Is that aunt Hetty, sir? said he, addressing him- 
self to ‘the minister’ with much gravity—Why yes, 
Sam, to be sure it is. Is she so much altered that you 
do not know her? Ah, me! we are both altered— 
poth older than we were, and sadder too, Sam, since 
you left us.Altered ! I guess she is, said Mr. Slick ; 
I wouldn't a-knowed her nowhere. Why, aunt 
Hetty! how do youdo? What on airth have you 
done with yourself to look so young? Why, you 
lok ten years younger ?__Well, if that don’t pass! 
Well, you ain’t altered then, Sam, said she, shaking 
him heartily by the hand, not one mite or morsel ; 
you are jist as full of nonsense as ever; do behave, 
now, that’s a good feller. * * Sam then, lowering his 
wice, said, Brought you a beau, aunty,—that’s the 
squire, there,—ain’t he a beauty without paint, that? 
The sarvant maid stole his stays last night, but when 
he has em on, he ain’t a bad figure, I tell you. The 
oly thing against your takingsuch a fat figure, is, that 
you'd have to lace them stays every mornin’ for him, 
and that’s no joke, is it?_-Now, Sam, said she, 
(colouring at the very idea of a gentleman’s toilet,) 
do behave, that’s a dear! The intire stranger will 


hear you, I am sure he will, and it will make me feel 
kinder foolish to have you runnin’ on that way: ha’ 
done, now, that’s a dear!—Set your cap for him, 
aunty, he said, without heeding her; he is a Blue- 
nose to be sure, but rub a silver-skinned inion on it, 
and it will draw out the colour, and make him look 


like a Christian. He is as soft as dough, that chap, 
and your eyes are so keen they will cut right into 
him, like a carvin’-knife into a punkin’ pie. Lord, 
he'll never know he has lost his heart, till he puts his 
ear to it like a watch, and finds it’s done tickin’. 
Give me your presarves, tho’, aunty, when you marry ; 
your quinces, and damsons, and jellies, and what not, 
for you won’t want them no more. Nothin’ ever 
tastes sweet arter lips. O, dear! one smack o’ them 
isworth___._ Do get along, said Miss Hetty, extri- 
cating, at last, her hand from his, and effecting her 
escape to her brother.” 

Dinner followed, and the “old minister” 
talks as old people very often do, much however 
to the delight of Sam, who during his temporary 
absence could not restrain his affectionate admi- 
ration :— 

“ Ain't he a’most a-beautiful talker, that, squire ? 
There is nothin’ he don’t know. He is jist a walkin’ 
dictionary. He not only knows how to spell every 
word, but he knows its meanin’, and its root as he 
calls it, and what nation made it first. He knows 
Hebrew better nor any Jew you ever see, for he 
knows it so well he can read it backward. He says 
it’s the right way ; but that’s only his modesty, for 
I've tried English backward and I can’t make no 
hand of it. Oh! he'd wear a slate out in no time, 
he writes so much on things he thinks on.” 

Now comes leave-taking :— 

“Mr. Slick, to prevent the formality of bidding 
adieu, ‘commenced a rhodomontade conversation 
with aunt Hetty. As soon as we rose from the break- 
fast-table, he led her to one of the windows, and said, 
with a solemnity that was quite ludicrous,—He is 
very ill, very ill indeed ; he looks as sick as death in 
the primer: I guess it’s gone goose withhim. Who 
isill? said aunt Hetty, in great alarm.—He is up a 
tree; his flint is fixed, you may depend.—Who, 
Sam ? tell me, dear, who it is—And he so far from 
home ; ain’t it horrid? and pysoned, too, and that 
in minister's house.—Lord, Sam, how you frighten a 

y! who is pysoned?—The squire, aunty ; don’t 
you see how pale he looks.—Pysoned! Lawful heart 
alive, how could he be pysoned? O Sam! I'll tell 
you: I’ve got it now. How stupid it was of me not 
to ask him if he could eat them ; it’s them presarved 
strawberries,—yes, yes, it’s the strawberries, * * 


| Me, Sam! why how you talk! what onairth do you 
mean ?—Oh! you've done the job for him: he told 
me so hisself. Says he, Mr. Slick, (for he always 
calls me Mr., he is so formal,) says he, Mr. Slick, you 
may talk of lovely women, but I know a gall that is 
a heavenly splice. What eyes she has, and what 
feet, and what a neck, and what a Why, Sam, 
the man is mad: he has taken leave of his senses.— 
Mad! I guess he is—ravin’, distracted. Your eyes 
have pysoned him. He says of all the affectionate 
sisters and charming women he ever seed, you 
do beat all—Oh! he means what I once was, 
Sam, for I was considered a likely gall in my day, 
that’s a fact; but, dear o’ me, only to think times is 
altered._ Yes; but you ain’t altered; for, says he, 
— for a woman of her great age, aunt Hetty is——. 
—Well, he hadn’t much to do, then, to talk of my 
advanced age, for I am not so old as all that comes 
tonother. He is no gentleman to talk that way, and 
you may tell him so.—No, I am wrong, he didn’t say 
great age, he said great beauty: she is very un- 
affected. Well, I thought he wouldn't be so rude as 
to remark on a lady’s age.—Says he, her grey hairs 
suit her complexion.—Well I don’t thank him for 
his impedence, nor you nother for repeatin’ it—No, 
I mean grey eyes. He said he admired the eyes: 
grey was his colour.—Well, I thought he wouldn't 
be so vulgar, for he is a very pretty man, and a very 
polite man too; and I don’t see the blue nose you 
spoke of, nother.—And says he, if I could muster 
courage, I would propose——. But, Sam, it’s so 
sudden, Oh, dear! I am in such a fluster, I shall 
faint.—I shall propose for her to Oh! I never 
could on such short notice. I have nothing but 
black made up; and there is poor Joshua——. I 
should propose for her to accompany her brother. . 
—Well, if Joshua would consent to go with us,—but, 
poor soul! he couldn't travel, I don’t think.—To 
accompany her brother as far as New York, for his 
infirmiti¢s require a kind nurse-—Oh, dear! is that 
all?” 

Sam, it appears, is free from a weakness which 
hasbeen attributed to his countrymen; and, when 
the Squire hints that the Yankees boast too 
much, candidly admits that it may be true, and 
suggests a modest apology :— 

“Tt ain't improbable we do, seein’ that we have 
whipped the Ingians, the French, the British, the 
Spaniards, the Algerines, the Malays, and every 
created crittur a’most that dared to stand afore us, 
and try his hand at it. So much success is e’en 
a’most enough to turn folks’ heads, and make ’em a 
little consated, ain’t it ?” 

On the journey to New York, Sam tells the 
story of his father’s courtship. It is a picture to 
the life :— 

“Sam, he’d say, I have been married this day,— 
let me see, how many years is it? Do you recollect, 
Polly, dear ?— Why, says mother, I can’t say rightly, 
for I never kept atally.— Well, says father, it’s either 
eight or nine-and-twenty years ago, I forget which. 
—lIt’s no such thing, says mother, quite snappishly ; 
Sam is only twenty-one last Thanksgiving-day, and 
he was born jist nine months and one day arter we 
was married, so there now. (Father gives me a wink, 
as much as to say, that’s woman now, Sam, all over, 
ain’t it ?)—-Well, your mother was eighteen when we 
was married, and twenty-one years and nine months 
and one day added to that makes her near hand 
to fort Never mind what it makes, says my 
mother, but go on with your story.—Well, said he, 
this I will say, a younger-lookin’ bloominer woman 
of her age there ain’t this day in all Slickville, no, 
nor in Conne’ticut nother—Why, Mr. Slick, says 
mother, layin’ down her knittin’ and fixin’ her cap— 
how you talk!—Fact, upon my soul, Polly! said 
he; but, Sam, said he, if you’d a-seed her when I 
first know’d her, she was a most super-superior gall 
and worth lookin’ at, I tell you. She was a whole 
team and a horse to spare, a rael screamer. * * Oh! 
she was a rael doll! she was the dandy, that’s a fact. 
—Well, I want to know, said mother, did you ever ? 
a-tryin’ to look cross, but as pleased as anything, and 
her eyes fairly twinklin’ agin. Why the man is 
tipsy to talk that way afore the boy ; do, for graci- 
ous sake! behave, or I'll go right out; and then 
turnin’ to meand fillin’ my glass, do drink, dear, says 








she, you seem kinder dull.—Well, she was the only 
created crittur, says he, I ever seed I was darnted 
afore.— Y ou got bravely over it anyhow, says mother. 
—cCourtin’ says he, Sam, is about the hardest work I 
know on ; fightin’ isnothin’ to it. Facin’ ball, grape, 
or bullet, or baganut, as we did at Bunker's Wi, is 
easy when a man is used to it, but facin’ a woman 
is—it’s the devil, that’s the fact. When I first seed 
her she filled my eye chock full; her pints were all 
good; short back, good rate to the shoulder, neat 
pastern, full about the——. There you go agin, 
says mother; I don’t thank you one bit for talkin’ 
of me as if I was a filly—Well, I reconnoitred and 
reconnoitred for ever so long, a-considerin’ how I was 
to lay siege to her,—stormin’ a battery or escaladin’ 
a redoubt is nothin’ to it, I have done it fifty times. 
—Fifty times! says mother, lookin’ arch to him, for 
she was kinder sorter wrathy at bein’ talked of as a 
horse.—Well, says father, forty times at any rate — 
Forty times ! says mother ; that’s a powerful number. 
Well, d—n it! twenty times then, and more too. 
Twenty times! said she; did our folks storm twenty 
batteries all together Why, tarnation ! says father, 
I suppose at last you'll say I warn’t at Bunker's Hill 
at all, or Mud Creek, or the battle atween the out- 
posts at Peach Orchard. ? * * Well, as I was 
a-sayin’, I studied every sort of way how I should 
begin ; so at last, thinks I, a faint heart never won a 
fair lady ; so one Sabbath-day I brushed up my regi- 
mentals and hung old Bunker by my side, and ironed 
out my hat anew, and washed the feather in milk 
till it looked as well as one jist boughten, and off I 
goes to meetin’. * * So I marches up to Polly 
Styles,—that was your mother that is,—mornin’, 
says I, Miss Styles, and I gave her a salute.—Why, 
Slick, says she, how you talk! you never did nosuch 
a thing ; jist as if I would let you salute me before 
all the folks that way.—I did tho’ upon my soul, says 
father.—I'll take my Bible-oath, says mother, there 
is not a word of truth in it—Why, Polly, says father, 
how can you say so? I brought both feet to the first 
position this way (and he got upon the floor and in- 
dicated), then I came to attention this way (and he 
stood up as stiff as a poker, he held his arms down by 
his side quite straight, and his head as erect as a flag- 
staff,) then I brought up my right arm with a graceful 
sweep, and without bendin’ the body or movin’ the 
head the least mite or morsel in the world, I brought 
the back of my hand against the front of my regi- 
mental hat (and he indicated again)—Oh! says 
mother, that salute, indeed! I detract, I recollect 
you did. That salute! says father: why what salute 
did you mean ?—Why, says mother, colorin’ up, I 
thought you meant that—that—that never mind 
what I meant.—Oh, ho! says father, I take, I take ; 
talk of a salute, and a woman can’t think of anything 
else but a kiss—Go on with your story, and cut it 
short, if you please, says mother.—Mornin’ says I, 
Miss Styles, how do you do!—Reasonable well, I 
give you thanks, says she, how be you ?—Considera- 
ble, says I. When that was done, the froth was 
gone, and the beer flat; I couldn’t think of another 
word to say for mindin’ of her, and how beautiful she 
was, and I walked on as silent as if I was at the head 
of my guard.—At last, says your mother,—Is that 
splendid regimental you have on, Mr. Slick, the same 
you wore at Bunker’s Hill ?—Oh, dear! what a load 
that word took off my heart; it gave me somethin’ 
to say, tho’ none of the clearest.—Yes, Miss, says I, 
it is; and it was a glorious day for this great republic, 
— it was the cradle of our liberty.—Well done, Slick ! 
says her father, as he rode by jist af that moment; 
you are gittin’ on bravely, talkin’ of cradles already. 
—Well, that knocked me all up of a heap, and sot 
your mother a-colorin’ as red as anything. I hardly 
know what I said arter that, and used one word for 
another like a fool. We had twenty thousand as 
fine gallant young galls there, says I, that day, as 
ever I laid eyes on.—Twenty thousand! said Polly, 
do tell! Why, what on airth was they a-doin’ of 
there?—In arms, says I, a-strugglin’ for their liberty. 
—And did they get away ? said she, a-laughin’— 
Poor things! said I, many of them, whose bosoms 
beat high with ardor, were levelled there that day, I 
guess.—Why, Mr. Slick, said she, how you talk! 
Yes, says I, nine of them from Charlestown accom- 
panied me there, and we spent the night afore the 
ingagement in the trenches without a blankit to 
cover us.—They had little to do to be there at such 
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hours with you, said Polly.—Little to do! said I; 
you wouldn’t have said so, Miss, if you had a-been 
there. You'd a-found that lyin’ exposed I 
don’t want to hear no more about it, said she; let’s 
join mother, and I'll axe her about it.—Do, said I, 
and she'll tell you they fell on a bed of glory.— 
Mother, says Polly, Sargeant Slick says there were 
twenty thousand galls at Bunker’s Hill; did you 
ever heer tell of it afore Men, says I.—No, galls, 
said she.—No, men, says I.—Twenty thousand galls, 
they all repeated; and then they laughed ready to 
kill themselves, and said, what onder the sun could 
put such a crotchet as that are into your head ?— 
Miss, says I, if I did say so—. Oh! you did, 
said she, and you know it.—IfI did say so it was a 
mistake ; but that put it into my head that put every- 
thing else out.—And what was that? said she.— 
Why, as pretty a gall, said I, asa_—. * * Well, 
it was some time, said father, afore I recovered 
that misstep, and I began to think at last it 
would be jist about as well for me to give it 
up asa bad bargain, when one Sabbath-day I ob- 
served all the Styles’s a-comein’ to meetin’ except 
Polly, who staid to home; so I waits till they 
goes in, and then cuts off hot foot for the river, and 
knocks at the door of the house, tho’ I actilly be- 
lieve my heart beat the loudest of the two. Well, 
when I goes in, there sot Polly Styles that was, your 
mother that is, by the fire a-readin of a book. Goin’ 
to meetin’? says I.—I guess not, said she ; are you ? 
I guess not, said I. Then there was a pause. We 
both looked into the fire. I don’t know what she was 
a-thinkin’ on ; but I know what I was, and that was 
what to say next. Polly, said I—Did you speak ? 
said she.—I—1—I— it stuck inmy throat.—Oh! said 
she, I thought you spoke.—Then we sot and looked 





into the coals agin. At lastshe said,—What couple 
was that was called last Lord’s-day ?—I don’t mind, 
said I ; but I know who I wish it was.— Who ? said 
she.—Why me and somebody else.—Then why don’t | 
you and somebody else get called then? said she—I— 
I—I— it stuck again in my throat. Arter a while, says | 
she,—Father will be to home soon, I am a-thinkin’; | 
meetin’ must be near out now.—Likes as not, says I. 
Presently up jumps Polly, and says,—Entertainin’ 
this, ain’t it? s’posen’ you read me a sarmon, it will 
give us somethin’ to talk about.—And afore I could 
say a word agin’ it, she put a book into my hand, and 
said,—Begin, and threw herself down on the settle. — 
Well I hadn’t read a page hardly afore she was | 
asleep, and then I laid down the book, and says I to 
myself, says I, what shall I do next ? and I had jist 
got a speech ready for her, when she woke up, and 
rubbin’ her eyes, said,—I am ’most afeerd I gave 
youa chance ofa forfeit by nappin’ arter that fashion ; 
but, as luck would have it, you was too busy reading, | 
T’ll take care not to do so agin. Go on, if you please, | 
sir.— Well, I began to read a second time, and hadn't 
gone on above a few minutes afore a little wee snore 
showed me she was asleep agin. Now, says I, to | 
myself, arter such an invitation as she gin me about 
the gloves, I am darned if I don’t try for the forfeit | 
while she is asleep.—I didn’t give no such invitation | 
at all about the gloves, says mother: don’t believe 
one word of it; it’s jist an invention of hisown. Men | 
like to boast, and your father is the greatest bragger | 
livin’ out of the twenty thousand galls that was at | 
Bunker's Hill.—Polly, says father, its nateral to deny | 
it, but it’s true for all that.—Well, says I to myself, | 
says I, suppose it was the devil or a Britisher that | 
was there, Sergeant Slick, what would you do? Why, | 
says I to myself, for answer, says I, I would jist shut | 
my eyesand rush right at it; and with that I plucked 
up courage and run right at the settee full split. Oh, 
dear! the settee warn’t strong enough.—Lawful 
heart ! says mother, what a fib! did you ever? well, 
I never did hear the beat of that; it’s all made out | 
of whole cloth, I declare.—The settee warn’t strong 
enough, said father. It broke down with an awful 
smash, your mother, Polly Styles that was, kickin’ | 
and screamin’ till all was blue agin. Her comb 
broke and out came her hair, and she looked as wild | 
as a hawk.—Gloves! says I.—You shan’t, says she. | 
—I will, says I.—In arms a-strugglin’ for their | 
liberty, says her father, who jist then come in from | 
meetin’.—Polly squeeled like a rat in a trap, and cut 
and run out of the room full chisel.—Dear, dear, | 
said mother, what will he say next, I wonder.’’ 
What he did say we shall leave the reader to | 





find out: and if he has not curiosity enough to 
send for the volume, he does not deserve to know. 
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by James Montgomery.—Though principally de- 
signed for the use of those who are engaged in the 
cotton-manufacture, and therefore very minute and 
technical in its details, this work possesses interest 
for all who have learned to estimate the importance 
of the manufacturing industry of this country. Long 
since (No. 382) we gave an account of the cotton- 
manufactures of England, and showed that the re- 
ceipts of the merchants and manufacturers from this 
branch of industry alone was equal to two-thirds of 
the public revenue of the kingdom. Though a for- 
midable rivalry has since grown up, cottons hold 
their relative importance as yet unimpaired; but 
many begin to fear that other nations who have 
entered against us as competitors may outstrip us in 
the race, especially if, with equal energies, they are 
allowed to carry lighter weights. England possesses 
the advantage of long training, abundant supply of 
labour, and cheap fuel; but the disadvantages of 
America in these respects are in some degree com- 
pensated by the production of the raw material at 
home, the abundance of water power, and the cheap- 
ness of communication, whether by road or canal. 
We may add, that experiments have been recently 
made with slave-labour in factories, and that the 
results are considered advantageous in the Southern 
States. At the present time, our author estimates 
the cost of production at nineteen per cent. more in 
America than in England ; but the raw material costs 
the British manufacturer a penny per pound more 
than the American, and hence we are beaten by our 
transatlantic competitor in the coarse cottons, where 


| the cost of production does not exceed the cost of 


the raw material. 

The British Empire in the East, by Count Bjérn- 
stjerna.—This is a concise and yet comprehensive 
view of the British Empire in India. The author 
has been long known as a careful statistician and 


| sound economist. In his present work he has spared 


no pains to ensure accuracy in his political facts, 


| and his inferences from them are deduced with more 
| care than is usual in treatises on similar subjects. 


During the two years which have elapsed since the 
publication of the original work, the accuracy of the 
Count’s reasoning has been tested by experience : 
the late events in Khiva and Cabul fulfil his predic- 
tions; and, therefore, his opinions now possess an 
authority which he could scarcely have anticipated. 
But while we readily acknowledge the merits of 
those portions of the work which relate to the British 
Empire in India, its origin, progress, actual condition 
and future prospects, we cannot speak in like praise 
of the chapters devoted to the history and social 
state of the native Hindoos, through which there 
runs a strain of exaggeration, derived from the 
writers of the last century, when novelty furnished 
an excuse for wonder. Notwithstanding this defect, 
the volume contains a great deal of well condensed 
and available information respecting our Eastern 
possessions. 

Beer Lachai Roi (The well of pure and living 
water.)—This singular production consists of a ram- 
bling philosophic poem in Hebrew, with translations 
into German, French, and Italian; to which are 
added translations of Hebrew odes to Queen Victoria 
and the Duke of Sussex. 

Illustrated Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Vols, I. and II.—A reprint of the valuable 
notes and illustrations of the Pictorial Bible. 

Chaplain’s Report on the Preston House of Correc- 
tion, Presented at the October Sessions, 1840.—We 
heretofore (No. 522) brought these Reports, every 
way so creditable to the reverend gentleman by 
whom they are prepared, under the notice of our 
readers ; and as there is nothing in the one before us 
of so marked a character as to require special com- 
ment, we shall rest content, on this occasion, with 
merely announcing the publication. 

Almanacks.—_Wee_ have already before us The 
Sporting Oracle, and The Sporting Almanac, works 
characterized heretofore, and not differing essentially 


from former publications. Mr. Tilt announces his 





usual variety, and has published The Th 
Sunday—The Useful_The iden ae ee 
Book and The Pocket. We have also received Hind’s 
Atmospheric — The Meteorologist — The Historical, 
Moral and Weather Almanack—Oliver and Boyd's 
Threepenny Almanac—and Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashion. 
able Repository. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Cairo, Oct. 8. 
Nec idem 
Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

My dear Sir,—In No. 669 of your valuable jour- 
nal, which I was happy to receive on my arrival 
here, I have particularly noticed some remarks on 
the course of the rivers which water Adwa and the 
neighbouring country towards the west. As several 
critics and myself, I must confess, among many, are 
fond of practising their talents where oral informa- 
tion has been applied to extend or even fill up a 
threadbare map, I have always thought it my duty 
to begin by commending what is right, before I ques- 
tion or deny altogether what is wrong. Your learned 
reviewer evinces a disinclination to believe the 
naked asseveration of Dr. Riippell, who makes 
these waters flow southwards to the Takizay, and 
quotes Poncet, Bruce, Salt, Gobat, &c., who send the 
selfsame streams northwards to the Marib. Although 
the library of the Egyptian Society can furnish me 
the works of the three last-mentioned travellers, yet, 
the pages not being mentioned in your article, and 
my leisure hours being few, I cannot now examine 
in what words those sagacious travellers affirm the 
contrary of what is looked on by many, in Adwa, as 
a well-known fact. When, inthe year 1838, I pro- 
ceeded from Adwa to the Takaze by Dambagwina 
(Debabgena of Dr. Riippell ?) I crossed the A’sim 
and Gimilou, both of which flowed towards my 
left. When, in July of the same year, I returned 
from Sémen to Adwa by the province of Zana, I 
crossed likewise the Féréféra, May Agaysh,a rivulet, 
Udar Girizéla, the stream of O’daga Raboud’, May 
A’bak’at, May Dalaéta,and May Gogwa, all flowing 
towards my right, i. e. in a direction contrary to that 
of the Takizay. In my recent excursion (June 1840) 
through Zana to May Tahlo, my notions of 1838 
were confirmed, as the deep gullies which drain the 
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table land from Oda Mariam to the Takazay evi- 
dently dip southwards: my own impressions have 
been likewise confirmed by an intelligent Abyssine, 
now seated beside me, and who has traded and tra- 
yelled during fifteen years throughout the country 
situated between Mussdwwa’, Walkayt,and Cholokot. 
He repeatedly told me, in Adwa, that the A’sim runs 
by the foot of Damogililu, a remarkably insulated 
mount, which I find, by two angles taken from a 
measured base of 2842.87 metres, is 13141.7 métres 
south, 10° west from Adwa. On another occasion, 
when giving the details of his road from Adwa to 
H'tntalo, he told me that the stream called May 
K%nital joins the Wari’, which, united to the Gaba’, 
receives the A’sim before falling into the Takizay. 
On questioning him again, yesterday, as to the fate 
of the waters in Tégray, he answered as follows:— 
There are two streams called Gidgida: one flows 
into the Guba’, the other reaches the Wiri’; these 
two latter unite afterwards, but I do not know 
under what name. Also the A'sim, after having 
received the May Témeen, the Foriféra, and all the 
streamlets of Zana, falls into the Wri’ (or Gaba’), 
and very soon after the joint stream tumbles into the 
Tukazay. I may here add, that the May Gogwa, 
which flows by the village of the same name, other- 
wise called Fremona, takes its source in the Adwa 

m of mountains north of Mount Siloda, which 
itself is upwards of a mile and a half due north of 
Adwa. May Gogwa is one of the tributaries of the 
A’sim. 

This evidence, I believe, is conclusive; and as 
your paper is not more distinguished for its indepen- 
dent spirit of criticism, than for its readiness to ac- 
knowledge an involuntary error, I am sure you will 
be pleased, as a friend of travellers, to applaud, in 
this instance, at least, Dr. Riippell’s spirited exer- 
tions in disentangling the maps of Northern Abyssinia. 

Respecting your remarks on the town of Saba, in 
the same article, it is well to mention that there are 
now two spots bearing that name, one near Meroe, 
and the other in the Taltal country, near what is 
generally called the Dankily coast. The latter, I 
am told, is still inhabited. As I have now wandered 
beyond the frontiers of Agamay, I may be excused in 
mentioning that Amantili, the Muntilli of Salt, has 
been totally destroyed by Dedjazmatch Oobee. It 
is spoken of as a place of great trade by the Jesuit 
missionaries in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The same barbarian has ruined the greatest 
part of Débarwa. The scattered houses that are still 
inhabited shelter a population not inferior, as I am 
told, to that of Adwa.—I remain, &c., 

ANTHONY D’ABBADIE. 

P.S.—October 11.—I have just had the pleasure 
of meeting M. Rocher. He has travelled nine months 
in Shiwa, With a generosity not frequent in a rival, 
he has allowed me to copy his map, and peruse his 
journal, which is concise and full of information on 
the most interesting part of Abyssinia. He has ob- 
served a still smoking volcano at Asbota, on the 
eastern frontier of Shiwa, has ascertained that the 
Awash ends in a salt lake thirty miles from Tujura, 
and has observed several springs of boiling water in 
his journey from the sea to the frontiers of Gojam. 
His narrative will, I hope, be soon before the public. 


[The world would have no reason to upbraid us for 
our slumbering, if every nod of ours were to call forth 
& communication so much to the purpose, as the pre- 
ceding letter of Mr. D*Abbadie. But we have the 
same excuse as worthy Homer, “longo operi, fas est, 
obrepere somnum.” Besides we are all fallible, and 
if our excellent correspondent will rub his eyes and 
re-peruse our remarks on Dr. Riippell, he may per- 
haps perceive that we did not refuse our assent to 
that traveller’s statement, which we believe to be 
correct, but only expressed the difficulty occasioned 
to us by the extreme brevity with which he contra- 
dicts all his predecessors,—all, we say—for, let Mr. 
D*Abbadie consult any map of Abyssinia antecedent 
to Dr. Riippell’s, not excepting the map concocted in 
Paris, in 1838, for the volumes of MM. Combes and 
Tamisier, and of which he is not ignorant, and he 
will find therein the waters of the plain of Adowa 
made to flow northward into the Mareb. Travellers, 
by using short and peremptory language, seem not so 
much to solve difficulties as to remain ignorant of 
them. Dr. Riippell is severe on his countryman 
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Katte, who in his account of his travels in Abyssinia, 
published in 1839, says that Axum stands on the 
Mareb. But was he aware that Balthasar Tellez, 
(p. 22) who abridged Almeyda’s account of Ethiopia, 
and had under his hands all the information of the 
Catholic missionaries, makes the Mareb flow by Fre- 
mona or Maigogwa? Or did he recollect that Bruce 
(vol. 4, p. 310), whose talents as an observer he fully 
acknowledges, gives a clear account of the plain of 
Adowa, and having enumerated its rivers, adds that 
“they fell into the Mareb about twenty-two miles 
below Adowa”? We have here said enough to show 
that a visit to Abyssinia does not necessarily put a 
traveller in possession of the geography of that 
country. The Jesuits describe minutely the course 
of the Mareb. John Gabriel, a Portuguese creole of 
Abyssinia, to whom P. N. Godinho (1615, p. 12) 
owed much of his information, accompanied the 
emperor in one of his campaigns northwards, to the 
plains in which that river is absorbed and disappears, 
and he relates that by digging to a little depth living 
fish are found embedded in the soil. This pheno- 
menon, extraordinary as it may appear at first sight, 
is nevertheless witnessed in Guiana and elsewhere. 
But will Mr. D’Abbadie credit the fact, that Dr. 
Riippell denies altogether that there is a river in 
Abyssinia named the Mareb? Let us hope that he 
will direct his inquiries to that point, having read 
our remarks with the patience of one 
“ Judicis argutum qui non formidat acumen.” 

It is from Alvarez alone that we learn anything of 
Manadeli, on the southern frontier of Tigré, and in his 
time (1520) a large and prosperous town. The 
monastery of Abba Pantaleon, in Tigré, is also 
named Mantille.] 





Nuremburg, Novy. Ist. 

To write to you about this peerless old town—and 
within narrow limits—is anything but easy. The 
historian’s knowledge, the artist’s cultivated eye, the 
poet’s sympathies, and the familiar friend’s intimacy, 
are all required by him who would speak of Nurem- 
burg: and, these not forthcoming, the temptation to 
rhapsodize is all but irresistible. To me, in these 
days, when lithography and steel-engraving, working 
at the bidding of our excellent and enterprising land- 
scape-painters, have made so many a foreign town 
more familiar to the Londoner—than one half of his 
own metropolis, it is surprising how this city of 
burgher-palaces has escaped : not only its details, but 
its principal features, came upon me with the fresh- 
ness of the most perfect novelty. Yetit is impossible 
to conceive richer subjects than are furnished by its 
massive fortified walls, now peacefully encroached 
upon by morsels of garden—here tapestried by a few 
vines, there overtopped by the spire of a poplar, mea- 
suring itself, as it were, against a strong round tower: 
—or by its river, spanned with half-a-dozen bridges of 
every conceivable date and form, and overhung by 
mansions, each a treasury of oricls, balconies, and 
gables:—to say nothing of the old palace, with its 
Heidenthurm, and the patriarchal linden tree, a vege- 
table Methuselah, in its court-yard: or of the mag- 
nificent pair of churches to St. Sebald and St. 
Laurence, which challenge each other from opposite 
sides of the Pegnitz: or of the “Schéner Brunnen,” 
a fountain which puts our richest Gothic crosses to 
shame; or of the burial ground of St. John, the 
proudest place of sepulture I ever entered, so affluent 
is it in bronzes, legends, and sculptured memorials of 
its still tenantry. To see these, as [ have done, lit 
up by all the glory of autumn, is a pleasure never to 
be forgotten. 

To avoid the style of an itinerary, I pass over “ the 
lions” of Nuremburg ; but I must insist upon its rare 
wealth, as a magazine of architectural details. Your 
hotel, a vast, rambling mansion, with corridors long, 
and walls thick enough, to fit up half a score of ro- 
mances, and kept, too, by the great-great-grandson 
of the very merchant prince who built it,—will 
contain, in some second court, a staircase in the 
wall, as picturesque in its ordinance, as if it were 
one of the much-prized morsels of Elizabethan orna- 
ment, in a Haddon or a Hardwicke. The pent- 
house opposite your window, some six stories high, 
where crane and pulley hung in those thriving days 
when Commerce and Art divided the reign of the 
place, will be decorated with wreaths and pilasters 
and florid mouldings, profuse and various enough to 
occupy the pencil for a good hour. Countless holy 
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images, under delicate or sumptuous canopies, stand 
at every street corner—a]l down the Adler Strasse, 
and in every place and square, every house shoulders 
another, only less richly mantled (to continue the 
conceit) than its neighbour. This I know, that 
when I went into the place of St. Sebald—among 
the ornaments of which, the oriel of Melchior 
Pfinzing, the poet of “* Theuredank,” is a crown 
jewel—to look at the statue recently erected in 
Albrecht Durer’s honour, by Professor Rauch, I 
found the frame so surpassingly rich and engaging, as 
to make it difficult for the eye to dwell upon the 
figure it enclosed. Such a locale is, indeed, at once 
as severe a trial and as urgent a stimulus as can fall 
to the lot of an artist: and if Rauch has failed in his 
statue, it is only what every contemporary modern 
sculptor must have done, within a stone's throw of 
the bronzes of Peter Vischer. There is dignity in the 
attitude of the figure: there is, in the countenance, 
that benign and apostolic sweetness which is tradi- 
tionally faithful to the dead of the holy old German 
painter: the drapery, too is largely and carefully 
disposed, and still—when compared with the figures 
of the twelve gospel messengers around the shrine of 
St. Sebald, nay, even when measured against the 
quaint and formal carvings in stone by Adam Krafft 
and his sons, which fill so many a niche and portal 
with remembrances of the old faith and old feelings 
that belonged to the time of their production,—the 
new statue appeared to me to want depth, boldness, 
expression, belief—to be a clever piece of head-work, 
in short, whereas the performances of the brave old 
craftsmen I have mentioned, are neither more nor 
less than earnest thoughts and devout aspirations, cut 
in wood, and hewn out in stone, and cast in metal. 

If this distinction be not mere dreaming, it touches 
the entire spirit of Art in Young Germany, and 
goes far, I think, to account for the certain vague 
want of entire satisfaction which some have felt in 
the presence of even the most thoughtful and spiritual 
works of the nascent school. I cannot tell you how 
urgently it was pressed upon me, at least, while 
looking over the distorted and ungracious formalities 
which stand for the royal collection of pictures in 
the Moritz-Kapelle ; things rejected by the Boisseree, 
and Berlin, and Munich collections, as second-rate, 
perhaps even lower — mysteries, and martyrdoms, 
and coronations, and entombments by Wohlgemuth, 
and Kulmbach, and Schéngauer, and Zeitblom, and 
Kranach. What I said concerning the music to be 
heard here, applies to them—nothing less antique 
would suit the place so well. Like specimens clothe 
the walls of the churches, among the escutcheons and 
armorial bearings still repaired and maintained ; (for 
never was I in a place where pride of ancestry was 
so palpably to be breathed as an atmosphere,)—and 
strange it was to see these hierarchies of Saints and 
Angels bowing down and smiling,—their hues not yet 
quite faded,—in face of a reformed preacher, triumph- 
antly celebrating the anniversary of the expulsion of 
the Scarlet Lady, with an energy which had more 
than one tone and gesture of Knox in it :—and within 
hearing of the yet prouder strains of the organ, as, 
joined by the entire congregation, it gave out the 
magnificent corale used by the Lutherans in their 
seasons of peril and war! 

I have said the two churches challenge each other ; 
but the palm of architectural beauty belongs to the 
church of St. Laurence, on the score of its rich and 
elaborate portal, and the height and lightness of its 
choir: Gothic of the very best age. With regard to 
the treasures they contain, against St. Sebald’s shrine, 
the sacrament house by Adam Krafft, and the Vol- 
kammer window of St. Laurence’s church, raise them- 
selves in formidable rivalry. The former—tapering 
to the height of sixty-four fvet, against a pillar at the 
entrance to the choir—is not cut, it is breathed in 
stone. The frost work of a winter shrubbery is 
hardly more delicate or gracefully fantastic than the 
spire of pinnacles, foliage, and grotesque ornaments, 
which hardly press the shoulders of the three figures 
who kneel to form its basis. Here, too, is still per- 
mitted to remain, the pair of floating angels by Veit 
Stoss—another worthy of the Nuremburg Sanhedrim 
—and the grim tapestry used in the old days of 
indulgences and processions to hang the church, In 
short, it is the freshness and fullness of the past, so to 
say, which give its charm to the city; and I can con- 
ceive no porch or grove, for one disposed to meditate 
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the true spirit of toleration, and unwilling, because of 
the abuses to which they were made subservient, to 
contemn the employment of Art asa handmaid to 
Religion—more impressive and welcome than the 
churches—nay, and the very highways, too, of Nu- 
remburg. 


H.F.C. 








To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

I regret much to find, from Sir John Herschel’s letter in 
your last number, that I have inadvertently ascribed to him 
an opinion which he does not entertain, and has not pub- 
lished. I cannot discover how this mistake has originated. 
The opinion in question I had, myself, long entertained, be- 
lieving it to be the right one, solely because I supposed it 
to be Sir John Herschel’s; and it was only an accidental cir- 
cumstance which led me to doubt it. I feel, however, that I 
was very wrong in trusting tomy memory on this occasion, but 
I am sure Sir John Herschel will excuse me when I mention 
the particular circumstances under which this error was 
committed. I had notified to the Assistant Secretary of the 
British Association that I would read six or seven papers at 
the Mathematical and Physical Section, and I had devoted 
the week before the meeting to the composition of these 
papers. I had scarcely finished three of them, the last of 
which was ‘On the Cause of the Increase of Colour by the 
Inversion of the Head,’ when I was attacked with a neur- 
algic affection in the eye, which kept me blind during the 
rest of the week. When this happened, I had on my table 
Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Treatise on Light,’ for the purpose of 
referring to the precise part of it where I believed the subject 
was treated; but I was obliged to leave my papers un- 
finished, and to deliver four of them extempore to the Asso- 
ciation. Iam, &c., 

St. Leonard’s, St. Andrew's, 

Noy. 10th, 1840. 


D. Brewster. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters have been received from Dr. W. H. Will- 
shire, who left England in August last, on a botanical 
tour to Morocco and the Barbary States, announc- 
ing his safe arrival at Mogadore ; and he expresses a 
confident hope that, under the guidance of his uncle, 
Mr. William Wilishire, the Vice-Consul, he shall 
be able to explore, with comparative safety, many 
places not hitherto visited by Europeans. The 
following short extracts from his letters have been 
obligingly forwarded to us. In the first communi- 
cation, dated Mogadore, Sept. 6, 1840, he observes, 
—* TI have never been better. I have been sketch- 
ing a good deal, and hope to bring away with me, 
what never has been brought before, many drawings 
of Barbary. You may imagine the state of matters 
here, when I tell you, that when I go out drawing I 
am obliged to be accompanied by a soldier ; that 
they spit upon the ground as I pass, and say I 
am a fool, or a Frenchman come to take the place. 
I dare not draw in front of the town itself; and the 
Moor who accompanies me refused to stand by me 
the other day, when I wanted to sketch a mosque. 
I am not at liberty to enter one; and the Jews are 
obliged to walk past them bare-footed. There is 
not much to be done in the botanical way, before the 
rainy season commences. I shall leave for Morocco, 
I expect, in the month of November. I cannot in 
a letter describe the place and people; but igno- 
rance and sensual despotism reign predominant.”— 
Since the above was written, Dr. Willshire has been 
on a five days’ excursion exploring the surrounding 
country. In a letter, dated the 15th ult., he gives 
the following description of the nature of the locality : 
“T am in one of the strangest, most outlandish, 
barren places in the habitable globe—not a flower, 
a blade of grass, a green thing, save a winged sort of 
broom, is to be seen for miles around. I have given 
up in despair all thoughts of botany (at this season), 
as it would be waste of time. I am therefore taking 
sketches, and writing down all the strange things of 
this vast country of sun and sand. I am waiting for 
the Sultan’s permission to proceed into the interior ; 
and I hope to reach some spots where scarcely any 
Christian has been before me.” 

We alluded last week to the stained-glass window 
erected in the church of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and we have since heard, with pleasure, that 
a love for 

Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light, 
is on the increase among the dignitaries of our church, 
and that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have 
determined on decorating the marigold window in the 
north transept with a scriptural subject—a modern 
design which has been intrusted, it is said, to Mr. 
Howard, the Academician. As yet we have done 
nothing that can be put in competition with the rich 
splendour of the early ages, of which there is evidence 





enough in New College, Oxford, where the con- 
trast of things old with things modern is most extra- 
ordinary. We trust, however, that painting on glass 
has made large strides since the days of Egginton 
and Backler. Let us add here, that many of the 
parishioners of St. James’s, Westminster, are desirous 
of decorating the oriel window of their church with 
a painted history. How unlike the boors and 
Vandals of Marylebone. 


All who agree with usin the great moral impor- 
tance of air, exercise, and healthy recreation to the 
toil-worn mechanic, will rejoice as we did at reading 
the following announcement which has appeared 
in the Dublin papers, We trust this and other 
examples, which we have from time to time recorded, 
will not be altogether lost on the Council of the 
Zoological Society of London. It would perhaps 
be a wise measure on the part of government 
to reduce the rent charged to the Society for the 
gardens in the Regent’s Park, on the express condi- 
tion that on particular days or hours the gardens 
should be open to the public at a charge of one penny: 

The Gardens of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, 
Pheenix Park, will be open on Sundays, after Divine Service, 
until Ist May, on payment ofan admission fee of One Penny. 
The Council have been induced to make the foregoing order, 
being satisfied that much advantage has resulted from the 
experiment of opening the Gardens at the above nominal 
rate during the evenings of the past summer, when many 
thousand persons, whose daily avocations and means pre- 
vented them from visiting the Gardens before, were enabled 
to avail themselves of the healthful, rational, and instruc- 
tive recreation they afford. 

The expedition under Capt. Dumont D’Urville 
has at length arrived safely at Toulon, after an 
absence of more than thirty-eight months. We 
learn, too, by letters from Drontheim, that the 
Russian frigate, having on board the scientific expe- 
dition commissioned to explore Nova Zembla, has 
been compelled, by the ice, to take shelter in the 
Norwegian port of Wardochaus ; and that the mem- 
bers of the commission, headed by M. Bachr, the 
naturalist and geologist, and M. Ponkowski, the astro- 
nomer, have resolved to employ their winter in ex- 
ploring Finmark, and Norwegian, Swedish, and Prus- 
sian Lapland. To these notices of scientific travel, 
we may add that M. Berbrugger, a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute, and of the African Scientific 
Commission, has set out for Tunis on a journey of 
archeological inquiry. 

A pleasant example of the compensating good 
which often issues out of evil, is furnished by the 
persecutions of the eastern Jews, over whose suffer- 
ings the European heart has sickened for so many 
months past. Among other important results 
which have arisen from the mission of Messieurs 
Montefiore and Crémieux, is the establishment of 
schools in Cairo for the Israelite children of both 
sexes: who are described as being in a state of de- 
plorable ignorance and destitution. M. Crémieux 
has clothed them from head to foot—organized a 
system of useful education—Hebrew, Arabic, French, 
Italian, arithmetic and elementary geography for the 
boys, Hebrew, Arabic, (with some knowledge of 
Italian and French) and the various branches of 
needlework for the girls—and has promised an 
annual allowance of 6,000 francs (240/.) from him- 
self. All the Frenchmen of distinction in Cairo, 
as well as the chief Rabbin and other eminent 
persons, have given their zealous co-operation ; 
and Clot-Bey has taken medical charge of the 
schools gratuitously. The moral gain to the next 
generation of Israelites from the sufferings of their 
fathers is thus insured; and light let in upon 


this dark page of the history of the 19th century, | 


by which it may be perused now without despair, 
and hereafter without unmitigated horror and disgust. 
While our attention is attracted in that direction 
by this new “ Star in the East,” we may allude to a 
letter which M. Munck, who accompanied the Da- 
mascus mission, has written to M. Champollion 
Figeac, giving an account of his literary proceedings. 
After speaking of the impediment presented to his 


intended researches, by the political state of Syria, he | 


states that, unwilling to return with empty hands, 
he accompanied M. Crémieux to Cairo, to sce what 
he could pick up in that city :—“My researches,” 
he says, “ have not been altogether fruitless. I have 
not indeed obtained any of the works included in the 
list which you gave me—but those which I have pro- 
cured will, I think, be gladly received. I bring with 


me amongst other things, a copy of Ibn-Abi-Osaihaa’s 
‘History of the Physicians.’ The copy is, in truth, 
not quite so good a one as might be wished, but 
will be useful—that already in the Royal Library 
being in exceedingly bad condition, and scarcely fit 
for use. I have found,too, a volume of the * Chron- 
icle of Ibn-el-Athir, which will supply a considerable 
lacuna in the imperfect copy which we have of that 
work. I have madea number of copiesof our list, and 
circulated them throughout Cairo; and these have 
set all the book-collectors in the town in motion for 
our service; but the only work in that list which they 
have yet succeeded in discovering is the Siha of 
Djauhari. This copy, a very fine one, is worth, 
according to the valuation of the Scheiks-refaa, from 
twelve to fifteen hundred piastres ; but a much larger 
sum is asked for it. As we have, already, a copy of 
the Sika, I could not venture to give so high a price, 
without a special authority—and for that I could not 
wait. If you choose to purchase the work, you have 
only to write, without delay, to M. Geoffroy, 
of the French Consulate, in Cairo. I bring home 
with me a number of volumes, belonging to the 
sect of the Caraites—consisting of several works 
on the rites and usages of that sect, and different 
portions of a gigantic commentary on the Bible, as 
old as the tenth century. All these works are ex- 
tremely rare—quite unknown in Europe,—and, so 
far as I know, not existing in any one of its libraries, 
They were furnished to me by the wreck of the 
Caraite sect at Cairo; and I felt it my duty to pre- 
serve these remains of a literature all but unknown, 
and not unimportant in the literary history of the 
Middle Ages.” 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. Gardel, 
known to all the votaries of Terpsichore as Ballet- 
master at the Grand Opera of that Metropolis of the 
Dance for upwards of fifty years, and the ingenious 
inventor of many of the most celebrated ballets that 
have fed all the stages of Europe during that long 
period.—Letters from the same capital announce the 
arrival at the Palais des Beaux-Arts of nine large 
cases filled with bas-reliefs, brought from the cele- 
brated convent of Pistoia, in the neighbourhood of 
Florence ; as well as of several other works of an- 
tique sculpture, forwarded by M. Ingres, Director of 
the French Academy at Rome. 

From a statement in the Chronicle of yesterday, 
Mr. Wordsworth the poet has had a narrow escape 
from a serious accident. The poet, in company with 
his son, the Rev. John Wordsworth, were returning to 
Rydal-mount, in a one-horse gig, and had just reached 
Rufta-bridge, about three miles from Keswick, on the 
Ambleside road, when they observed the mail coach 
coming upon them at a rattling pace. Owing to the 
sharp turn in the road at the top of the ascent which 
leads down to the bridge, the mail could not be seen 
until within seventy or eighty yards, but in the few 
moments’ notice they had of its approach, the reverend 
gentleman succeeded in drawing his horse close up 
to the side of the road, which, though narrow, is ne- 
vertheless, wide enough for the coach to have passed 
in safety under ordinary circumstances. It unfortu- 
nately happened, however, that the off-side wheeler, 
which is in the habit of holding the bridle bit in his 
teeth, and resisting the utmost exertions of the driver, 
was, at the moment, indulging in this dangerous 
practice, and refused to obey the rein. Owing to 
this circumstance the coach came with great violence 
against the gig, which it sent against the adjoining 
wall with such force that both the horse and the gig 
| and the two riders were thrown, with part of the 

wall, into the adjoining plantation! Fortunately the 
| traces and shafts of the gig both broke near the body 
| of the vehicle, which set the affrighted animal at 

liberty ; and it no sooner gained its feet than it leaped 
| over the broken wall, and, having regained the road, 

set off at a frightful pace, with the gig shafts attached 
to the harness. Mr. Wordsworth and his son, whose 
| escape under all the attendant circumstances, was 
| truly providential, were both found unhurt. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1339. 
“ The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
place of the Saviour.”—Times. Also, THE CORONATION of 

| Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first meeting was held on the 4th instant, 
the Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D. President, in the chair. 
A paper was read on Glaciers, and the evidence 

of their having once existed in Scotland, Ireland, and 
England, by Prof. Agassiz.—The memoir com- 
mences with an acknowledgment that the study of 
glaciers has long claimed attention; Scheuchzer, 
Gruner, and De Saussure, and in more recent times 
Hugi and Scoresby, having given much valuable in- 
formation respecting their structure, and the atten- 
dant phenomena, though no important geological 
rsults emanated from their labours: he then pro- 
ceeds to show, that Venetz and De Charpentier have 
heen the first to attribute to glaciers the transport of 
the erratic boulders of Switzerland, on the supposition 
that the Alps formerly attained a greater altitude, 
and that their glaciers extended to the plains of 
Switzerland, and even to the Jura. M. Agassiz, how- 
ever, dissents from the opinion that the Alps were 
once higher, as it is not enforced by any geological 
phenomena ; and because, to account for the uni- 
yersal distribution of boulders over the northern and 
temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and America, a 
more general cause must have operated than the 
comparatively local one of a greater elevation of the 
Alps. He also dissents from Charpentier’s opinion, 
that the boulders were pushed forward by the glaciers, 
the arrangement of the transported materials proving 
that such could not have been the case. These dif- 
ficulties induced M. Agassiz to resume the study of 
glaciers, and by devoting to their examination the 
most favourable portions of five successive summers, 
he has become convinced that the formation of those 
ancient glaciers did not depend upon the actual con- 
figuration of the earth only, but was also connected 
with the great geological operations which produced 
the last changes in the surface of our globe ; that 
they were not local phenomena ; and that their ex- 
tension was connected with the disappearance of the 
great mammifers now found in the polar ice. He 
is further of opinion, that the glaciers did not advance 
from the Alps into plains, but that they retreated 
from the plains they once covered to the mountains. 
These new views he supports by many considerations 
which escaped previous observers, depending chiefly 
upon the difference in the form as well as relative 
position, of the erratic blocks and the so-called dilu- 
vial gravel ; and he adds, that the study of glaciers 
thus assumes an entirely new importance, as it intro- 
duces a long period of very intense cold between the 


result formerly believed to have been effected by 
water, has been produced by glaciers. Long-con- 
tinued practice has, however, taught him to distin- 
guish easily, in most cases, the effects of ice from 
those of water. Proceeding to the discussion of 
facts, he states, that the distribution of erratic blocks 
and diluvial gravel, in connexion with polished and 
striated rocks, could not have resulted from the 
agency of a great current flowing in an uniform 
direction, as the distribution diverges from the great 
central chains of the country following the courses 
of the valleys: the parent rock of the boulders and 
pebbles may moreover be generally found at the 
head of each valley ; and this connexion, M. Agassiz 
conceives, is alone sufficient to prove that the trans- 
ported materials have not been washed in by cur- 
rents. Of those ridges of dispersion he mentions 
that which extends from Ben Nevis to Ben Lomond, 
—the Grampians,—the hills of the east of Argyle- 
shire,—the mountains of Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland,—those of Wales, 
Antrim, the centre of Ireland and of Wicklow, each 
being characterized by its peculiar blocks and gravel. 
This opinion, he farther states, is not contradicted 
by the occurrence of Swedish blocks on the east coast 
of England, as he adopts the view of their having 
been transported by floating masses of ice. M. Agassiz 
then examines in detail the superficia! accumulations 
formed more or less immediately by glaciers ; and the 
effects of moving masses of ice on solid rocks in situ, 
where in contact with them: but he first insists on the 
necessity of distinguishing between such deposits and 
the stratified gravel and mud which contain organic 
remains, and could not have been produced by true 
originally derived from them. These stratified fos- 
posterior to the glacier epoch. 
or the great irregular unstratified masses of mud and 
gravel containing blocks, and rarely bones of mam- 
malia and insignificant fragments of shells, he is of 
opinion, have also not resulted from true glaciers, 
though intimately connected with the phenomena of 
ice. The polish and striz on the enclosed blocks 


Their origin, he proves to have been the accumula- 
tion of blocks and pebbles formed along the flanks 
and terminations of glaciers, and successively depo- 
sited by the melting of the ice. These moraines 
differ from the masses of remodelled glacier-detritus 
spread in the bottom of hollows, by being disposed in 
ridges with a double talus, one presented to the 
glacier and the other to the wall of rock flanking the 
valley. Independently of occurring on the sides of 
all existing glaciers, moraines may be also traced at 
a distance from them in the valleys of the Rhone, 
the Arve, the Aar,&c. They are very distinct, M. 
Agassiz says, in many valleys in Scotland, as near 
Inverary, at Mue Airn, at the outlet of Loch Traig, 
at Strankaer, on the borders of the Bay of Beauley, 
&c.; in Ireland, to the south-east of Dublin, and 
near Enniskillen; and in England, in the valley of 
Kendal, and in the neighbourhood of Penrith and 
Shap. However great may be the distinction be- 
tween moraines and the accumulations of pebbles and 
blocks previously noticed, the author states, that 
no doubt can exist of their common origin; the 
former being simple ridges produced on the sur- 





glaciers, although the materials may have been often | 


silliferous accumulations, he conceives, were formed | 
The till of Scotland, 


| face of glaciers, and the latter, materials rounded 
| and polished under glaciers or great bodies of ice ; 
|and which, after exposure, by the melting of the 
| ice, have been re-arranged by water. M. Agassiz 
| then explains the marked differences in the form and 
internal arrangement of the materials comprising 
these various deposits. In stratified gravel, he says, 
the ingredients are comparatively much smaller than 
in the detritus of glaciers, and the finer portions are 
usually at the top, while in accumulations from ice 
large and small blocks are confusedly intermixed, 
the largest being often in the upper part ; and where 
| great angular blocks occur, they rest upon the surface. 
In moraines, however, blocks of all dimensions, and 
every variety of form, are irregularly associated ; and 
this difference, he says, is easily explained, by mo- 
raines being composed of the angular fragments which 
fall on the glacier, and of pebbles rounded on the 
| edges, the whole being deposited in ridges, which 
| necessarily present no order of arrangement. The 
author next, in corroboration of his views of the con- 








present epoch and the one during which the animals 
lived, whose remains are buried in the usvally-termed | 
diluvial formations. Having made himself thoroughly | 
acquainted with the glaciers of Switzerland, and | 
neighbouring portions of France and Germany, | 
M. Agassiz became anxious to examine a country in | 
which they no longer exist, but where traces of them 
might be supposed to be left. This opportunity he 

has enjoyed since the meeting of the British Asso- 

ciation at Glasgow, by having examined, in company 


leave no doubt in his mind of the analogy of the | nexion between glaciers and rolled masses, describes 
blocks with those observed under the glaciers of | the polished and striated surfaces, so often observed 
Switzerland; and he conceives that the materials | on rocks in situ. Without denying the power of 
which compose the accumulations have been re-ar- | water to produce such effects, he says, he has sought 
ranged by the water produced by the melting of the | for them in vain on the borders of rivers and lakes, 
glaciers. Similar detritus, he says, fills all the bot- and on sea coasts; and that the action of water 
toms of the Alpine valleys, and was left where it is | appears to him to be confined to the sinuous erosion 
now found by the glaciers when they extended so far. | of the softer portions of the rock, while, on the con- 
He dwells on the proofs that the superficial deposits | trary, that of the glacier is totally independent of the 
of these valleys could not have been brought into | composition of the surface, affecting equally the 
their present position by rivers, and he instances | hardest and softest materials. The polish produced 
more particularly the valley of the Aar, as confirma. | by the ice is uniform, but wherever moveable sub- 
tory of his views. The course of this river be- | stances are interposed between the glacier and the 
tween the glacier from which it issues and Berne, | rock, and of a harder nature than the rock, the sur- 
is interrupted, first, by the barrier of Kirchet, | face is also traversed by striw, which agree, in their 
afterwards by the Lake of Brientz, and lastly by | general direction, with that of the movement of the 
the Lake of Thun ; and between these two bodies of | ice. Another effect of glaciers is, to round project- 
water its force is so feeble that it transports only | ing masses, and form those curved bosses, which are 


fine gravel and mud. Nevertheless, the whole ex- 


of common occurrence in the Alps, and were called 


with Dr. Buckland, a part of Scotland, and afterwards | tent of the valley is strewed with the same rolled 
the north of England, and a considerable portion of | Alpine pebbles. Admitting that the volume of river 
Treland ; and he is persuaded, from a careful inves- | was once greater than it is now, he says, it is impos- 
tigation of the gravel and erratic blocks, as well as | sible to understand why the lakes of Brientz and 
of the polished and striated appearances of the sur- | Thun have not been filled in the same manner as 
face of the rocks, that great crusts (nappes) of ice, | the plain of Meyringen and the bottom of the valley 
and subsequently glaciers, once existed in Scotland, | which separates the two lakes. All these difficulties, 
the north of England, and in the north, centre, west, | however, he is of opinion, disappear as soon as the 
and south-east of Ireland. He admits that the study | accumulations of pebbles are considered to be the 
of glaciers in different latitudes, and at different | detritus left by glaciers, when they retreated from 
heights above the sea, in combination with the effects | lower to higher levels, and the lakes of Thun and 
of the sea where in contact with the glaciers, will | Brientz to have been hollows occupied by ice. This 
introduce modifications in the consideration of analo- | existence of a glacier, he states, is not imagined to ex- 
gous phenomena in countries in which glaciers have | plain the phenomena of the valley ; as its occurrence 
disappeared; and he doubts not that the introduction ! is proved by a continuity of polish presented by the 
ofa new element so powerful as glaciers into the | rocks which inclose the valley from theglacier of the 
explanation of geological phenomena, will excite a | Aar to Meyringen,a distance of twenty English miles, 
contest, as keen, perhaps, as that which was carried on and traceable even on the shores of the Lake of Thun. 
between the Neptunists and Plutonists; but he is | Similar phenomena, he says, are observable in Scot- 
prepared to discuss the theory within the limits of | land in the valley of Loch Awe and Loch Leven, 
observed facts, conscious of having searched for truth | near Ballachalish ; and in England in the neigh- 
solely to advance the interests of science. To avoid | bourhood of Kendal. He then describes the mo- 
useless controversy, he states, that, though he attri- | raines or terraces which occur on the flanks of valleys, 
butes to glaciers a considerable portion of the effects | following all the sinuosities of the country, and 
hitherto assigned exclusively to the action of | arranged at equal altitudes on the opposite declivi- 
water, yet that he does not maintain that every | ties, and which frequently form transverse barriers, 


by De Saussure roches moutonnées. Similar pheno- 
mena, M. Agassiz says, are very common on the 
borders of Loch Awe and Loch Leven ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Kendal. At the outlets of valleys, 
the striz diverge, and on the flanks are never hori- 
zontal, as they would be, if they were due to currents 
or floating ice ; but are generally oblique, in conse- 
quence, the author states, of the expansion of the 
ice upwards, and the descending motion of the 
glacier. The most remarkable striated rocks in the 
Alps are near Handeck, and near the cascade of 
Pissevache; the finest examples noticed by M. 
Agassiz in Scotland are those of Ballahulish, and in 
Ireland, of Virginia. If his analogy of the facts which 
he has observed in Scotland, Ireland, and the north 
of England, with those of Switzerland, be correct, then, 
observes the author, it must be admitted, not only 
that glaciers formerly existed in those countries, but 
that great shects (nappes) of ice covered all the sur- 
faces, and progressively retreated, at a late period, 
to the mountains, and at last totally disappeared. 
The author then enters upon the inquiry whether 
glaciers have extended downwards from the moun- 
tains, or are the residue of the great masses of ice 
which formerly occupied the plains. It is evident, 
he says, if the former opinion be correct, that 
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the largest moraines ought to be the most dis- 
tant, and to be formed of the most rounded masses ; 
whereas actual appearances are the reverse, the dis- 
tant materials being widely spread, and true mo- 
raines being found only in valleys connected with great 
chains of lofty mountains. Therefore, he adds, it 
must be inferred that great sheets of ice, resembling 
those now known to exist in Greenland, once covered 
all the countries in which occur unstratified masses 
of gravel, or of gravel due to the triturating action of 
the bottom of the sheets of ice ; that moraines are 
phenomena dependent on the retreat of glaciers ; 
that the large angular blocks spread over rounded 
materials were left by the melting of the ice; and 
that as the advance and disappearance of great bodies 
of ice are known to produce debacles and considera- 
ble currents; so it may be inferred that by such 
operations in times past, masses of ice were set afloat, 
and conveyed, in diverging directions, the blocks 
with which they were charged. The connexion of stra- 
tified very recent fossiliferous deposits with glacier- 
detritus, M. Agassiz says, is difficult to explain, but 
he conceives that the same causes which could bar up 
valleys, and form lakes, like those of Brientz, Thun, 
and Zurich, might have formed bars at the point 
of contact with the sea, sufficiently extensive to 
have produced large salt marshes to be inhabited by 
the animals, whose remains are found in the clays 
superimposed on the till; and, he adds, that the 
known arctic character of these fossils ought to have 
great weight with those who study this vast subject. 
In conclusion M. Agassiz observes, that the question 
of glaciers forms part of many of the great problems 
of geology : that it accounts for the disappearance of 
the great mammifers inclosed in the Polar ice, as 
well as for the disappearance of the organic beings 
of the so-called diluvian epoch: that in Switzerland 
it is associated with the elevation of the Alps, and the 
dispersion of the erratic blocks: and that it is so in- 
timately mixed up with the subject of a general dimi- 
nution of the terrestrial heat, that a more profound 
acquaintance with the facts noticed in this paper 
will probably modify the opinions entertained re- 
specting it. 

A paper by Dr. Buckland, also on glaciers, and 
their former existence in Scotland and England was 
afterwards commenced. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 16.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read ‘On the Mortality among the 
Poor in the City of Limerick,’ by Daniel Griffin, 
Esq., M.D.—The inquiry was undertaken with 
the view of ascertaining the amount of mortality 
among the children of the poor. It was confined 
entirely to persons of that class, and, with very few 
exceptions was conducted by the author. The inquiry 
extended to 1,023 families, comprising 4,461 in- 
dividuals, whose ages were ascertained, with the 
exception of 66. The total number of deaths up to 
the close of the inquiry was 3,014, but the ages of 71 
were unrecorded. Out of 2,943 deaths, at all ages 
there occurred 37.2 per cent., or three-eighths under 
one year ; 62.7, or five-eighths per cent. under three 
years; 75.1 per cent., or three-fourths under five 
years of age. The number of deaths at an advanced 
age was, on the other hand, very small :—between 
fifty and sixty there occurred 45 ; between sixty and 
seventy, 34; between seventy and eighty, 6; and 
above eighty, only 1. A small proportion alone of 
those living reached high ages in these families. 
Out of 4,322, persons whose ages were ascertained, 
there were living,—between fifty and sixty, only 278 ; 
between sixty and seventy, 136; between seventy 
and eighty, 35; and at eighty and upwards, only 6. 
All the deaths occurred since the period of marriage, 
and the duration in this term was taken down in about 
789 families. From this, the mean duration was found 
to be nearly eighteen years, and the annual mortality 
about 5.24 per cent. This high rate of mortality is 
no doubt in some degree owing to local circumstances 
—to the closeness of the houses and the narrowness 
and filth of the lanes, as well as to the state of desti- 
tution in which the lower classes always live ; and 
this is evident from the deaths that occurred in a 
different class in the same city. The following are 
the deaths that occurred in three Tontine societies, 
established in Limerick, in the years 1807, 1811,and 
1814, Inthe Tontine of 1807, the original nomi- 





nees were 95, and there had been 29 deaths in 33 
years, or one in 108 annually.: In the -Ton- 
tine of 181], the nominees were 35, and of these 
12 died in 29 years, or one in 81 annually, In 
the Tontine of 1814, the nominees were also 
35, and the deaths in 26 years amounted to five, 
or one in 182 annually. These two facts,—the 
deaths among the poor and the deaths in the Ton- 
tine societies,—may be considered to.represent the 
extremes of mortality—the maxima and minima of 
the waste of human life in Limerick. The principal 
causes of mortality were as follows :—Endemic, 
epidemic, and contagious diseases, 1,204; diseases of 
the nervous system, 653* ; diseases of the respiratory 
system, 260; diseases of the intestinal canal, 87 ; 
diseases of the liver, 93; diseases of child-bed, 14 ; 
diseases of uncertain seat, 208; violent deaths, 19 ; 
causes not specified, 489; and at unknown ages, 
71. Total, 3,014. The frightful excess of the first 
class, consisting of endemic and epidemic diseases, 
may be gathered from the following fact, that while 
the proportion of this class to the whole number of 
deaths in England and Wales in 1838 was under 
20. (19.8) in the metropolis, and Leeds 26.1 and 26. 
respectively, in Manchester 23.2, in Birmingham 
20., and in Liverpool 19.8, it is in Limerick not less 
than 40., or nearly five times as great as the propor- 
tion of deaths from diseases of the respiratory system, 
to which, among a healthy population, it ought to be 
nearly equal. The proportion of sick to healthy at 
different ages was rather more than 20 per cent., 
but, as the diseases led to an application at the 
Dispensary, the proportion of sick to healthy in 
these families, must not be regarded as a correct 
representation of the proportion of sick to healthy 
among the whole mass of the poor. The produc- 
tiveness and loss of children were as follows :—Mean 
number of children born in each family, 5.48 : lost 
in each family, 2.89 ; per-centage of deaths on the 
number born, 51.79. Of the parents, there died in 
the space of eighteen years, 200 men and 65 wo- 
men; 20 men had married a second, and one a 
third time ; and 81 women had married a second 
time. The surviving parents were therefore 1,834, 
and 265 deaths on this number, is about 14.44 in the 
eighteen years, or 0.8 per cent. per annum. In 1,023 
families there were found at the time of the inquiry 
4,461 individuals, or 4.36 to a family ; 2,627 children 
living, or 2.57 to each family ; 2,807 children dead, 
or 2.74 to a family; thus making the total number 
of children including still-born to each family, 5,630, 
or 5.5 toa family. It was found that the parents 
had married at a very early age, generally between 
sixteen and twenty-five; and in eleven cases, as 
early as thirteen or fourteen—the mean number for 
men being 26.1, and for women 22 years; and, from 
a return of the Limerick Lying-in-Hospital, of the 
ages at which the marriages of 342 women took 
place, 22.3 years appears as the mean. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 20.—Dr. Henderson, V.P. in the chair. 

Although so far advanced in the season, the dis- 
play of flowers was very good, particularly the roses, 
of which there were several collections in fine bloom. 
There was also a good display of fruit. 

Among the novelties of most interest were cut 
flowers from Mr. Field, gardener to 8S. W. Silver, 
Esq., of Calonyction speciosum, a rather pretty white 
flower, with a very sweet scent. This is the 
plant called in Ceylon Ipomea bona nox, or moon- 
plant, from its flowers opening at six o’clock in the 
evening, and closing at the same hour in the morn- 
ing. They were raised from seeds received during 
the last year from Ceylon; from Mr. Crace, of St. 
John’s Wood, a collection of apples, remarkable from 
having been grown on a stiff cold soil, unfit for their 
successful culture. In explanation, Mr. Crace stated, 
“ that, having planted trees in new ground brought 
in for the purpose, he found that whenever the roots 
penetrated deep into the subsoil, the trees cankered; 
he therefore procured French Paradise Stock, which 
do not throw out strong coarse bundles of roots, like 
the common crab, but fine fibrous roots, which run 
along just below the surface of the ground : on these 
he grafted, and found them to answer remarkably 





* Of these, 594 were returned as proceeding from convul- 
sions—569 of which occurred under five years of age; it is 
the-custom among the poor in Ireland to attribute every 
doubtful affection of which a child dies to convulsions. 





well, as was shown by the fruit exhibited. A new 
hardy greenhouse shrub, one of the most beautiful of 
the introductions from the Swan River, with large lilac 
flowers ; it has rather large petals, which do not close 
in the absence of light, as the other species of Hibis- 
cus, but remain open till.the flower drops. It flowers 
freely, and, from the appearance of fresh buds, 
promises to continue in bloom during the winter, 
The following prizes were awarded:—The Silver 
Knightian Medal to Mr. H. Pratt, for the Queen Pine 
Apple ; the Silver Banksian Medal to Mr, R. Will- 
son for the collection of pears ; to Mr. Crace for the 
collection of apples; to Mr. Jackson for the collec. 
tion of heaths ; and to Messrs. Wood & Son for the 
collection of roses. ° 

Dr. Lindley read a paper ‘On the Method of Cul- 
tivating the Nelumbium speciosum,’ by Mr. A. Scott, 
gardener to Sir G. Staunton, Bart.—Mr. Scott states 
that the plants this season have been treated as fol- 
lows: “ They were kept dry during the winter months 
in a cool part of the plant-stove, at a temperature of 
about 50° Fahr. In February the roots were divided 
and potted separately in turfy loam ; the pots were 
set in pans of water, the temperature of the house 
varying from 65° to 80°. As they began to grow they 
were set in the water just deep enough to allow their 
leaves to float; in April they were removed to a 
small stove-house, where the temperature varied 
from 65° to 90°, the temperature of the water in the 
cisterns being about 75°. In May the strongest plant 
was planted out into a box (water-tight), 34 feet 
long, 14 feet wide, and 16 inches deep, filled with 
loamy soil, with a little gravel at top to give it 
solidity, allowing room for about 2 inches of water 
over the surface of the soil. The box was now plunged 
into a bark bed, which raised the temperature of the 
soil and water in the box to 80°, the temperature of 
the house varying from 65° to 95°. The plant con- 
tinued to grow rapidly, sending up leaves 3 feet out 
of the water, the largest of them 16 inches in dia- 
meter; and, on the return of fine clear weather in 
August, the first flower-bud appeared. The flower, 
when fully extended, measured 10} inches in dia- 
meter, and remained several days in perfection. The 
plant occupied a space of more than 12 feet in cir- 
cumference.” Mr. Scott states it to have been the 
red-flowered variety, N. speciosum, which he consi- 
ders much larger, and more beautiful than the flower 
of N. luteum. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, be- 
tween the 6th and 20th of October, 1840,— 

Oct. 12, Barometer, highest ............30.549 
19, 9 lowest .....ccccccese 29.664 
Oct. 14, Thermometer, highest 
8, ” lowest ...... 30° Fah. 
Total amount of Rain 0.24 inch. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


‘On the Action of Steam as a Moving Power ir 
the Cornish Single Pumping Engine.’ By Josiah 
Parkes.—In this communication, the author presents 
a detailed analysis of some of the facts collected and 
recorded by him in his former communications, with 
the special object of ascertaining from the known 
consumption of water as steam, the whole quantity 
of action developed—the quantity of action had it 
been used unexpansively—the value of expansion— 
the correspondence between the power, and the re- 
sistance overcome—and, finally, a theory of the 
steam’s action, with a view of determining the real 
causes of the economy of the Cornish single pumping 
engine. The data employed for the purposes of 
this investigation are those obtained from the Huel 
Towan engine by Mr. Henwood, from the Holmbusk 
by Mr. Wicksteed, and from the Fowey Consols, 
and recorded in the author's former communications. 
Steam may be applied in one or other of the 
two following modes: expansively, that is, wher 
admitted into the cylinder at a pressure greater 
than the resistance, and quitting it at a pressure 
less than the resistance; or unexpansively, that 
is, when its pressure on the piston is equal to the 
resistance throughout the stroke. By the term 
economy in the use of steam, is meant the increase 
in quantity of action obtained by the adoption of 
that mode which produces the greatest effect. The 
weight of pump-rods, &c., which effects the pumping 
or return stroke in a Cornish engine is greater than 
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the weight of the column of water, by the amounts 
necessary to overcome the friction of the water in 
the pipes—to displace the water at the velocity of 
the stroke—to overcome the friction of the pitwork, 
and of the engine itself. The absolute resistance 
oO to the steam, consists of the weight which 
forms the return stroke, plus the friction of the 
engine and pitwork, and the elasticity of the uncon- 
densed steam. The water-load in the Huel Towan 
engine was very accurately ascertained as 11 ib. per 
square inch on the piston ; and it is shown that the 
additional resistance amounted to 7 fb. in the Huel 
Towan, and to 6 tb. in the other engines, so that the 
whole resistance in the Huel Towan engine is 18 tb. 
per square inch of the piston. Now, the elastic force 
of the steam at the termination of the stroke, and 
pefore the equilibrium valve is opened (ascertained 
from the ratio of the volumes of steam and water 
consumed ), is only 7 tb. per square inch, that is, 4 tb. 
less than the water-load alone. The corresponding 
results for the other two engines are equally remark- 
able, and show most distinctly that, at the termi- 
nation of the stroke, the pressure of the steam is 
far below the water-load, as had been previously ob- 
served by Mr. Henwood and others. The next step in 
the analysis is to determine the portion of the stroke 
performed when the pressure of the steam in the 
cylinder is just below the resistance, and then to 
separate and estimate the spaces through which the 
piston is driven respectively by steam of a pressure 
not less than the resistance, and less than the resist- 
ance. These facts being ascertained, the virtual or 
useful expansion, and the dynamic efficiency of the 
steam, during the two portions of the stroke, are 
known ; and it appears that there is a deficiency of 
power, as compared with the resistance overcome, of 
above 3 tb. in the Huel Towan, and more than 4 tb. 
in the other engines, per square inch on the piston. 
From these startling facts, and a careful examination 
of Mr. Henwood’s indicator diagrams, the author was 
induced to inquire whether the piston had not been 
impelled by a force altogether distinct from the con- 
tinuous action of thesteam upon it, namely, by a force 
which is to be referred to the sudden impact on the 
piston when the admission valve is so fully and in- 
stantaneously opened, as it is in these engines, and a 
free communication established between the cylinder 
and the boiler. To this instantaneous action on the 
piston, the author, for the sake of distinction, assigns 
the term percussion ; and, proceeding to analyze the 
authentic facts under this view, it appears that the 
space of the cylinder through which the piston was 
carried by virtue of this percussive action was about 
21 inches in the Huel Towan, 27 inches in the 
Holmbush, and 33 inches in the Fowey Consols 
engines. The results thus unfolded, which are facts 
independent of any hypothesis, appear less startling 
on a full consideration of the circumstances under 
which the steam is admitted into the cylinder. The 
engine has completed a stroke, and is brought to rest 
by the cushion of steam between the piston and the 
cylinder cover ; a vacuum is formed on the other 
side of the piston; the elastic force of the steam in 
the cushion then nearly balances the resistance. A 
communication is now suddenly opened between the 
cylinder and the boiler containing steam of a high 
elasticity ; and the piston, being ready to move with 
a slightly increased pressure, receives a violent im- 
pulse from the steam’s instantaneous action. The 
piston having started, the influx of the steam is more 
or less retarded by the throttle valve, and its elastic 
force, though at first greater than the resistance, is 
soon reduced considerably below it, the mass of 
matter in motion acting the part of a fly wheel, 
absorbing the excess of the initial power over the 
resistance, and discharging it by degrees until the 
stroke is completed. The indicator diagrams, which 
are the transcripts of the piston’s movements, show 
that such may be the nature of the action on the 
piston, and the discussion of numerous well-establish- 
ed facts and phenomena, for the Cornish engines, 
strongly confirms this view of the case. Whatever 
may be the theory of the steam’s action, the fact 
that the sum of those actions has carried the piston 
through its course, is certain; and it seems equally 
certain that the quantity of water as steam which 
entered the cylinders was insufficient alone to over- 
come the resistance. The author then investigates 
the amount of useful action due to the steam impri- 





soned between the piston and the cylinder cover, 
and recovered each stroke, which, for its use in 
bringing the engine to a state of rest at the end of 
the return stroke, he terms the cushion. This quan- 
tity, though small, is appreciable, and its value is 
assigned for each engine. The author treats lastly 
of the evidence furnished by the diagrams of the 
indicator, and of its utility as a pressure gauge. The 
communication is accompanied by elaborate tables 
of the results of the analysis, and an appendix with 
the calculations worked out in detail. 


Mr. WicksTEED declined at present giving an 
opinion upon the theory before the meeting. He 
stated, that he was still trying experiments upon the 
engine at Old Ford—that the results up to the 
present time were in accordance with his anticipa- 
tions—that, with small screenings of Newcastle coals, 
the duty of the engine amounted generally to 75 
millions, and sometimes to as much as 81 or 82 
millions. He thought that 7 lb. per square inch for 
friction and imperfect vacuum was too large an al- 
lowance for an engine of the size of that at Old 
Ford, as, when the speed was 10 to 11 strokes per 
minute, the power was equal to 200 horses, and, if 
an allowance of 6 or 7 lb. was made, it would be 
equal to 100 horses extra power, which he felt 
certain could not be correct. At the same time, he 
believed that in very small engines the amount of 
friction, &c., might be correctly estimated at 6 or 
7 lb. per square inch. He had also tried some ex- 
periments upon a Boulton and Watt low-pressure 
engine: by the introduction of Harvey and West’s 
patent pump valves, the duty of the engine had been 
increased from about 284 to 324 millions. He was 
now trying experiments on clothing the cylinder, 
&c., and with steam in and out of the jacket: the 
result of all these experiments should be laid before 
the Institution as soon as they were completed.—Mr. 
Seawarp considered the paper to be very valuable. 
as opening a new view of the action of steam, and 
inducing discussion and experiment ; but he was not 
prepared to allow at once the percussive action, nor 
could he admit it to be the cause of the increased 
duty, as, if so, an augmentation of pressure in the 
boiler would give a corresponding increase of duty. 
Engines were worked at all pressures up to 60lb., 
and even higher ; but it was not perceived that the 
highest pressure gave the best results. He attributed 
the increase of duty to an improvement in the man- 
ner of using coa! under the boilers; to the use of 
good non-conducting substances for clothing the 
cylinders, steam-pipes, &c., to prevent the radiation 
of heat; and to the general improvement in the con- 
struction of the valves and other parts of the engines, 
the proper dimensions for which were at present 
better defined. The expansive principle did not 
seem to have operated so well in the rotary as in the 
pumping engines. Several Scotch boats had been 
worked with steam at a pressure of 331b. on the 
inch, without any corresponding advantage. The in- 
crease of duty, then, he attributed to other reasons 
than the effects of percussion, as, independent of 
other considerations, the steam must always have 
possessed the same percussive force, which it must 
have exercised without producing the effects now 
attributed to it~-Mr. Wicksteed observed, that there 
were many reasons why the duty of the double ex- 
pansive engines in Cornwall was not in proportion 
to that of the single pumping engines. The intro- 
duction of the former only dated from about the 
year 1834; but few had been made; there had not 
been the same amount of experience to guide the 
engineer in their construction ; they were of small 
size, and consequently the amount of the friction 
was greater in proportion than in the large single 
pumping engines. Notwithstanding all these disad- 
vantages, the duty had increased from 15 or 20 mil- 
lions to 57 millions —Mr. RENDEL would direct the 
attention of members to the main feature of Mr. 
Parkes’s paper, which was the discovery of the action 
of a percussive force by the steam. The full investi- 
gation of this subject deeply interested the scientific 
world ; and it was important that its merit should be 
clearly displayed. If any power could be gained 
from the percussive action, the more suddenly the 
steam could be admitted upon the piston, the more 
advantageous would be the result. It would be in- 
teresting to learn whether, in the changes in Cornish 





engines, from which such improved duty had resulted, 
any in area had been given to the steam pipes 
and valves, and to what extent as compared with the 
old practice. If any change of this kind should be 
found to have taken place, it would be an argument 
in favour of the percussive principle.—Mr. ParKEs 
remarked, that many observing men had conceived 
doubts of the sufficiency of the commonly-received 
theory of expansion to explain the excessive economy 
of the Cornish above the unexpansive engine. Some 
had recorded this opinion. Mr. Henwood found the 
steam’s force in the Huel Towan engine unable to 
sustain the water-load alone. Messrs. Lean showed 
a similar deficiency of steam power in an engine at 
the United Mines; and Mr. G. H. Palmer was per- 
fectly correct in his statement, that the absolute force 
of steam as commonly appreciated was inadequate 
to the performances assigned to it; but he was wrong 
in asserting that these effects had not been obtained, 
for they were indubitable. As doubts had been ex- 
pressed with regard to the accuracy and sufficient 
duration of the experiments selected as the basis of 
his analysis, he would state, that Mr. Henwood ob- 
tained the quantity of water consumed as steam, 
during a continuous observation of 24 hours, having 
previously measured the water discharged by a given 
number of strokes of the feed pump, and then count- 
ing the entire number of strokes made to supply the 
boilers during the experiment. The pump was used 
periodically, and its whole contents injected into the 
boilers at each stroke, so that no material error could 
arise as to the quantity of water consumed as steam. 
With respect to the resistance overcome, Mr. Hen- 
wood several times measured the whole height of the 
lifts in the most careful manner, not comprehending 
the fact of the steam’s force being unequal to sustain 
the load of water alone. Not content with this, he 
measured the water discharged by the pumps, and 
found a near correspondence with the calculated 
quantity. Mr. Parkes would prefer a short experi- 
ment on the consumption of water as steam to a long 
one, as more likely to be accurate. He had rejected 
the eight months’ experiment on the United Mines 
engine, as being unsuitable for the purpose of his in- 
vestigation ; for, during so long a period, the boilers 
must have been several times emptied and cleaned, 
stoppages must have occurred, condensation, leakage, 
and other circumstances must also have taken place, 
which unfitted that experiment for analysis. Long 
experiments were the best for the practical determi- 
nation of the duty done by coal; but the action of 
steam in performing that duty was altogether a sepa- 
rate consideration. The consumption of water as 
steam for a single stroke of the engine, if it could be 
obtained, would be all-sufficient for investigating its 
action in the cylinder, as the weight raised by a 
Cornish engine must be the same at every stroke. 
If any error existed in the statement of the water 
evaporated, it was more likely to be in excess than 
in deficiency ; for it would be admitted that the con- 
version of 104$1b. of water into steam, by 1 lb. of 
coal, was not a common occurrence. Yet, granting 
this result to have been obtained, it appeared that 
there was not steam enough to overcome the resist- 
ance. Such was the result of the analysis of the 
Huel Towan and Fowey Consols engines, for which 
the evaporation was ascertained ; and if less water 
had been converted into steam, the deficiency of 
power, compared with the effect, would necessarily 
have been still greater. Mr. Henwood’s statement 
of the performance of the Huel Towan engine was 
confirmed by a previous trial of the same engine in 
1828, conducted by a committee of twenty-one com- 
petent persons, when it appeared, after twenty-six 
hours’ experiments, that 87,209,6521b. had been 
raised one foot by a bushel of coals, Mr. Henwood’s 
experiment gave 81,389,900lb., so that in the 
analysis the lowest result was used. It had been 
urged, that if any such force as percussion belonged 
to steam now, it always formed one of its properties. 
This was true; but it either may not have been well 
applied, or its effect not detected. The expenditure 
of power, as derived from the quantity of water con- 
sumed as steam could not be determined so long as 
any condensation of steam took place in the cylinder; 
for whatever steam was there condensed had lost its 
power. The perfect clothing of the Cornish cylinders 
rendered the analysis of the action derived from a 
given quantity of water as steam nearly free from 
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error.—Mr. Wicksteed had stated, that when he | 
kept the steam out of the jacket of one of Boulton 
and Watt’s engines, it required full steam throughout | 
the stroke to overcome the load: whereas, with | 
steam in the jacket, some expansion could be used. 
This would show a greater expenditure of power in 
one case to produce an equal effect. Such, however, | 
could not be: an equal power operated in both cases, 
but in the one, a portion of it was annihilated, or | 
had produced no useful effect—Mr. Parkes consi- 
dered it as demonstrated, that a force, independent | 
of the steam’s simple elastic force within the cylin- | 
der, did operate in the Cornish engines, The term | 
percussion might be objected to, when applied to an | 
elastic fluid. Nevertheless, he conceived that the | 
instantaneous action transmitted to the piston, on the | 


sudden and free communication effected between the 
cylinder and boiler, must produce an effect ana- 
logous to the percussion of solids. He considered 
the proofs of such action adduced in his paper as 
irresistible. He would ask, how it could be accounted } 
for that the steam was in a state of expansion during 
19 out of 20 parts of the stroke in the Huel Towan | 
engine, as shown by the indicator diagram, though it | 
was freely admitted during one-fifth of the stroke, | 
unless a velocity had been given to the piston by an | 
initial force exceeding that of the steam’s simple | 
elastic foree? How was it that, at the end of the | 
stroke, the steam’s elasticity was able to sustain so | 
small a portion of the load in equilibrio, unless a | 
momentum had been transferred to the mass by the | 
impact on the piston, and aided the expanding steam 
to complete the stroke, which alone it was incompe- 
tent to perform? ‘The greater degree of attenuation 
in which the steam was found on the completion of 
the stroke in one engine than in another, compared 
with the pressure of the resistance, and with the 
umount of expansion determined by the period of 
closing the valve, alone proved that the ordinary 
theory was inadequate to explain the action of steam 
in these engines. He had for some time conjectured 
that a hidden and unsuspected cause influenced the 
performance of the Cornish engine; and if he had 
not been successful in discovering its nature, he con- 
sidered the analysis as placing the fact beyond ques- 
tion, that the quantity of action resulting from the 
steam admitted into the cylinder was much below the 
force of the resistance opposed to it, and overcome. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Annuals, so far as art is concerned, recal to 

our recollection the song of Autolycus :— 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 

Perfume for my lady’s chamber ; 

Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears. 
—a very sufficient description, and clearly indicating 
their natural destination. 

First, and first because they assume something of 
an historical character, we shall notice the illustra- 
tions to the Legends of Venice, by J. R. Herbert—a 
subject which suggests a new world of imagination, 
thought, beauty, and feeling, of which, however, 
neither artist nor editor appears to have caught more 
than an occasional glimpse. We have surely had 
enough of melo-dramatic exaggerations about Venice 
—of fierce passions, love, hatred, and revenge ; but 
ladies and assassins, balconies and gondolas, seem the 
only idea which our artists and romancers have of 
the Sea Cybele. Can they suppose that she rose to 
her proud eminence—the crowned Queen of the 
Adriatic—by such miserable means and instruments ? 
Mr. Herbert, indeed, once or twice stumbled on the 
right path ; and his picture of Gentile Belline recount- 
ing the deeds of the Doge Enrico Dandolo is one not 
only of interest in itself, but intcresting as a work of 








art, and treated with great breadth and simplicity. 
There are others of more or less merit, none that 
seem deserving especial notice. 

The Picturesque is this year devoted to Belgium ; 
and there are more subjects of artistic and architec- 
tural interest in a given number of square leagues 
in that country, than in almost any other in Europe. 


| The civil architecture is unrivalled for picturesque 


beauty ; there are too many admirable specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and works illustrating the 
early history of art, especially painting, are to be 
found in all her cities. Some idea of these riches 
may be gathered by our untravelled countrymen 
from the work before us, and we direct their atten- 
tion to the Town Halls at Ghent and Louvain, though 
but little remains of the former, and the tower of 
La Halle at Bruges. Other scenes, though interest- 


| ing and beautiful, are less characteristic. 


The Keepsake is as of old—though The Parting, 
by Hicks, is perhaps superior to its class, from its 
unaffected simplicity and feeling. The Signal, too, 
by Herbert, has merit, but the expression borders on 
the theatrical ; and there is a clever landscape, by 
Bentley, which deserves a word of commendation. 

The Book of Beauty is, indeed, all— 

Golden quoifs and stomachers— 

its name a riddle and perplexity to simple country 
folk, who know nothing of the bright eyes which 
rain influence but from these presentments. Be- 
tween artists and engravers, mannerism on the one 
part and “affectations” on the other, there is but 
one picture in the collection that can win from us a 
word of praise—a pencil sketch, by Hayter, of the 
Marchioness of Douro. This criticism may as well 
do double duty, and include the Children ef the No- 
bility, where, again, there is but one picture which 
we consider superior to its class—d Porirait of the 
Daughter of the Earl of Harringtox, by the same 
artist—and to this there are many and obvious ob- 
jections. 

The illustrations to the Forget-me-Not and Friend- 
ship’s Offering we have already noticed. 

After poring for hours over these toys and trifles, 
the eye finds relief and satisfaction in prints on a 
scale not requiring a magnifying glass, and in plain 
simple subjects treated by the men and not the 
waiting-gentlewomen of art. Thus, Cousin’s clever 
etching of Edwin Landseer’s Pets, gives us a pleasure 
beyond what we received from the original picture. 
The mannered and somewhat finical prettiness of the 
fancifully decked-out children, is forgotten, for the 
sake of the boldness with which they are set before 
us. It is not impossible, indeed, that, in its half- 
finished state, the print is more welcome than it 
will be when blooming in the rich smoothness of 
mezzotint perfection which Mr. Cousins knows so 
well how to produce. Mr. Parker's Centenary Pic- 
ture, representing John Wesley, when a child, 
rescued from the burning parsonage at Epworth, has 
also been engraved on a grand scale. The picture 
itself was noticed long since (No. 631), and we have 
now only to announce that it has been worthily 
rendered on copper by S. W. Reynolds. The Earl 
of Strafford going to Execution, by De la Roche, is 
another historical picture of much interest, which has 
been lately published, and is very delicately and beau- 
tifully engraved by G. Saunders. The fashion of 
the day, however, seems to run in favour of sketches ; 
and, whether it hold or not asa fashion, there are few 
portraits of the Duke of Wellington which we should 
prefer to Mr. Lewis’sspirited fac-simile of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s drawing. Another fine portrait in a more 
legitimate style, is of the late Bishop White, of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the first American bishops conse- 
crated after the Independence of the United States, 
The benevolent expression of the venerable old man 
has been ably preserved by the artist, Mr. Inman, 
and the engraver, Mr. Wagstaff. We have also 
before us a fanciful exaggeration, by Buss, engraved 
by H. Rolls, called The Blue Stocking. The in- 
spired lady has hurried from her bed to indite an Ode, 
while the husband, an admirable Jerry, sits crouching 
in bed, nursing the infant. We must, for this weck, 
conclude with a notice of Mr. C. Bunning’s prim and 
metallic medallion of Dr. Birkbeck—which, indeed, 
for its overwhelming calligraphic accompaniments, 
ought rather to be treated as a specimen of copper- 
plate printing than as the work of an artist, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Covent Garpen.—All that a tasteful and liberal 
application of stage resources could accomplish has 
been done at this theatre, towards embodying that 
most beautiful fairy romance ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ;’ and the classic elegance of the scenery 
costumes, the mechanical ingenuity of the scenic 
transformations, the musical accompaniment, alto. 
gether form a graceful and fanciful, as well as 
brilliant spectacle. But the exquisite poetry of 
Shakspeare loses its charm, if not its meaning, when 
uttered with those imperfections of speech, insepara- 
ble from the formal declamation of actors labouring 
to fill an area too large to allow a complete govern. 
ance of the voice ; and it is needless to say that the 
idea of personating the Fairy Elves is hopeless, and 
the material attractions of a pageant, however gor- 
geous, are no substitute for the spiritual essence ; 
nevertheless, as a masque of Shakspeare’s imagining 
is better than any other, and as this representation of 
it transcends any previous one, it merits the popular 
applause which it received on the first night. The 
scenes in the wood are fitting haunts for fairies, and 
Madame Vestris as Oberon, in her knightly panoply, 
is a very acceptable representative of an elfin warrior, 
though why the king of fairy land should be in arms, 
when his quarrel is only a matrimonial one, does 
not appear. Miss Marshall is an active and sprightly 
Puck, and Miss Cooper takes pains to make the 
plaints of Helena audible and touching: Mrs. Nesbitt 
as Iermia is out of her element. The lovers, and 
Theseus and Hippolita, are only to be admired for the 
sumptuous taste of their Greek costumes.. Harley, as 
Bottom, the Weaver, merely buffoons the part, as is 
his custom: “sweet Bully Bottom” is a character so 
plainly written that it requires an effort to spoil it, 
and this effort Mr. Harley makes with great labour 
and success. Keeley, as Flute, the Bellows-mender, 
is the true clown ; dense, uncouth, and most ludicrous 
when he tries hardest to act. The dressing of 
Wall and Moonshine was too fine for the occasion ; 
the burlesque play, however, goes admirably, but 
would be none the worse for the omission of a gra- 
tuitous piece of indelicacy at the end. The conclud- 
ing scene with the fairy troops running through the 
house of Theseus with blazing torches, filling the 
halls with lights of various hue, is very much ap- 
plauded ; but the opening view of Athens and the 
moonlit groves are of more refined beauty.— The 
Critic’ has been revived here, and is popular ; but we 
cannot admire the acting: in the petite comedy which 
forms the first act, Farren, as Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
takes pains by grimace and exaggeration, te exhibit 
the irritation and annoyance he ought to make appa- 
rent only by the effort to suppress them; and C. 
Mathews, as Puff, substitutes pleasantries of his own 
for Sheridan’s witticisms. In the scene of the bur- 
lesque this extemporizing, or “ gagging,” as it is 
called—(because the actors indulging in it ought to 
be gagged ?)—is allowable; and the butfoonery of 
the actors is laughable; but the true spirit of bur- 
lesque, that of seeming in earnest and unconscious 
of any ludicrous effect, is not manifest. We must 
not omit this opportunity of commending the perfect 
style in which the two scenes of a farce called 
£Fashionable Arrivals’ are set out : the one of a party 
assembled at breakfast, the other a conservatory ad- 
joining a drawing-room; but the incidents are stale, 
improbable, and disagreeable, and the attempt to re- 
present the follies of the day is merely absurd. 





Meteors.—On the 26th of August 1839,a splendid 
meteor was seen towards the shores of Albania near 
Kontzolara. It is said to have left behind it a broad 
fiery track for twenty minutes (seconds?). It was 
seen by Captain Pellegrines at 9 p.m. On November 
9, 1839, at Antigua, a little after daybreak, a concus- 
sion was felt in the town, preceded by a sound like 
the heavy discharge of ordnance. On inquiry, it was 
found that a brilliant meteor had been seen by some 
servants and labourers. On the 13th of May 1840, 
a meteor larger than the full moon was seen at 
Albany, Boston, Newhaven, Rhode Island; there 
was a brilliant train left behind, which retained its 
brightness some seconds, after the main body had 
become entirely extinct. It exploded with great 
forces—Silliman’s Journal. 
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and AUSTRA! — ASIAN 
London.— ° Aang wish- 
ing to s of one to -y * jan Die- 
men’s eo —BILLS and is of a RE ny T will be 
grante ed by the Directors of this Bank until further notie e, upon 
Sydney and Port Philip, in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and 
Loenee ston, in Van Diemen's Land, at the rate of 105/. for every 
sum of veel. ‘paid at this O. 
_Ser t 840. 


N iON BANK of AUSTRALIA. — London 

Office, 28, Old Broad-street. 500,000/. Capital, paid up. 
directors. 

George Vife An » Esq. Be amin E. 

Robert Brooks, Es i 

John William Bue bie, E ’sq. 

James John Cummins, Esq 

Robert Gardner, Esq., Wan. 
chester. _ 

Jobu Gore, Esq. 


RITISH 


a, Moorgate-street, 














e. 





















mm ands, Esq., Liverpool. 
James Bogle Smith, Esq. 
James Ruddell Todd, Esa. 
Trustees—George C arr Glyn, Esq 

ames John © Se ‘ia Esq. 








ax 
Ww ackson, Es 
Colonial coals 0, c Gating ham Mac 4 aren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Cre lit, which are 
erable, for sums not exceeding ¢ ! or bi lls at 30days’ 

nounts > their Branche rH t 

eston, C cll Town, a Melbourne, ‘0 

ith an bing lition oF: “ve ‘Tr cent. onthe sum deposited. 

tand bills at 30 days’ sight on their branch in 


and 
ary business on terms which mi: uy be 
ascertained at their Oflice. 

By order of the Board, SAMUEL 

FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 

DOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
Aso RANCE AND ANNU ary OFFICE, No, 12, Chatham- 
friars, London.—Capital, 500,000/, 

Alired M skett M.P. Chairman. 

w "Tasha rworth Bayley, y sq. Deputy Chairman. 
A married man, p au yearly premium, or a single sum, 
ng according to the age of his wife, would secure to eac h 
future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 

s any given age. 

Wife aged 21..8/, 18s, Annual Premium for 22 
id in “one sum, would entitle each Child 
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JACKSON, Secretary. 
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Life y whe sen e and. Annu itie s ef! ected on ac tzeous terms. 


ue YORKSHIRE FIR i and LIFE IN- 

URANCE COMPANY, i at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered by Act of Parliame pat = l 
Patr ms—" Archp. of 
The Marquis of Londond 

















18 Bishop of G lear ester \" 
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Viscount Mox 
Lord Wharne 
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Feversham 
Lord Hotham, 


M.P. 
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Theanpeos 

| M: arm: nduke Wyv 
uary and Secretary—Mr. WW. wi 

The Terms of this Company for L 1 kK INSI R ANG ES will ne 

found on comparison to be th » lowest which can be tal 

ty, and particularly for Fie MALE L 1Vis S, the lowest ch = 

gextracts from the 

s for the inter- 
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*s (complete Copies of which, 
mediate Ages, m ion at the “Oil ‘en York, 
or any of the Agen Annual Premiums requi red 
for securing 100/., payah le on the decease of 

A MALI 
Pre miums for | 





Premiums had 


enext Premiums for 


One Ye Seven Years. | Whole Life. 
£0 17 r £0 18 | 4 
112 6 116 2 | 
| 310 9 | 480 | 
75 916 0 11 10 6 | 
A FEMALE, 
20 | £017 2 | £018 4 
40 156 173 | 
pe 218 0 | 393 | 
17 15 10 





13 0 51 
Table of Premiums payable for a fixed number of years only. 
ILE. 
Annual Pre- | 


Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 









Azenext | miums ble | } F 
ms payable | miums payable | miums payable 
Birthday. |; or 10 Years oniy. for 15‘ ears only. for20 Years only. 
20 £179 £3 43 £: 9 
40 640 412 6 | 4 
5u 764 5it 0 j 15 4 
s 4 FEMALE, 
20 £1 3 0 £3 1 0 | £299 
| - 13 8 4 2 10 398 
517 2 5 0 oe a 


Table of Premiums payable on a S; eve a Years’ ascending Scale. 


AL 
Annual Pre- /- Pre- 





Age nex Ps | Aneual Prenis. 
miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
Birthday . lirst7 be urs. | second 7 Ye ars. |mainder of Life. 
20 £1 0 £194 | £2 30 
4u 28 9 313 3.8 8 
i) 326 319 Oo 512 0 
A FEMALE, 
20 £i 10 £196 | £1 i 8 
i0 . “4 lo 270 2 
3.4 ; H 0 


Premiums pay able on a Seven Y eave” descending Scale. 
MALE 


Annual Pre- s | Annual Prems. 





m Annual Pre- | 

fee next | miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
pashan first 7 Years. | second? Years. mainder of Life. 

20 , a 10 £1106 | £17 9 

40 3 19 Z 219 9 | Eh 

su 5 41 | 23 6 

a FEMAL ¥ 

20 £2 20 £1 6 £159 

40 9 : 0 117 7 
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rOne Lire before 
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50 7 q 
Insuranc es of the follos wing description mx 
at this Office, viz.: On the First Death of | 

Longest of Two L ; on the F 
Longest of Three if ae 


another. ANNU 
AND ANNUI’ 












NS , ww by this Company at the most 
e Rates for every descript ion of P roperty. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Arcrage Clause. 
Agents are wanted in th ose Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the ‘ommissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth Ao attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to ne made 
Ir. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 





BANK, 





THE | 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the W Rinstreet Co FIRE OFFICE, 


treet, Covent-garden. 
orge Dodd, Esq. | George Mercer, Esq. 





Trustees 





Luke T. Flood, Esq. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Directors—Thos. Acocks, Esq. | Stephen Garrard, Esq. 
~e rat: Barlow! (George Hunt, 





I. jeut. -C “ ( 
H 





Esq. 
John Hamilton, Es 
Augustus F, Little, i sq. 
Richard Mott, E sq. 

W. G. Mucklow, Esq. 
W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Es 











oar Esq. 
J. hrupp. Esq. 
p ec White, Esq. 





n B. France, Esq. 
Col. E. Boscawen Frederick 
Audit 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, T homas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, 1. Benjamin Edward Hall, E sq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burz oyne,Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 
Advantazes offered by this Associ 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total p sa roan divided among 


the Assured, at intervals of 5 years. 
The P 














its respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured i in present money, or by reduction of the Ann ual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Polic ‘y an equivalent reversionary 
All Persons Assured on their own live s for 1,000/. or up- 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
‘1 smiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
large number of Oilices, whe it_are such as to ailord 
urity to the econ fy W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 





























UITISH a and COLONIAL TRUS and 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Office 444, West 8 rand. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Duke of SUSSE 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of | The flea. Charles Thomas 
Sh bury. | lift 
ht Hon. the Earl . The Ch Xemembrancer of 


Ireland. 
Thomas Weld Blundell, Esq. 
John W right, 1. 
» hand Fone. | James Kier a 
ee a harles Wel id, Esq, 
Directors—W ian ‘HU I T; Esa. i. P. Chairman, 
Pr. a Abbott, — L. Kettle, Esq. 
N Blount, Esq. 1 $ Nh ernan, Esq 

E. i. Dare i; E Jacob Montetiore, Eee. 


the Earl of | 








t. Gowen, E. “a. H. KE. Sharpe, Esq. 
nd Hill, Esq. Charles Weld, Esq. 





Row 

William Hood, Francis Wi has _ Esq. 

James Irving, Es John Wright, 

Medical Adviser—C haries Hawkins, Esq. 15, Great ie ae r-street, 
Saint James’s. 

Aue litor and Consulting Acru qe de Morgan, Esq. 
Messrs. Wright & Co. Henrietta set, Covent-garden. 
am Witham, Esq. 8, G 8 . inn -square; R. 8S, 
4, Teptalges-cqunne ; Sir Charles Gordon (for 












inded that it is a part of the business of 
this ¢ conan to receive money in deposit a rate of interest 
considerably above that to be obtained in the Government funds, 
and to invest the same in British, colonial, or foreign securities, 
giving to de >positors, together with the guarantee of the Com- 
pany, a specific lien on the property in which their money may 
mes invested. ‘Thus they may satisfy themselves as to the cha- 

racter and safety of the securities in which their capital is to he 
embarked, and be effectually protected against any improvi- 
dence or misfortune on the part of the Company.—Sums of any 
amount may be deposited with the Company at rates of interest 
according to the securities in which the money is to be i inv ested. 

The following are the advantages in the Assurance Branch 

The Company assures upon the half-credit sys tem. —It re- 
purchases policies at their full value, never to be less than half | 
the amount of the premium paid, minus the first year’s premium. 
—It lends money on policies to the same amount.—It oflers pe- 

uliar facilities to persons going abroad.—In addition to four- 
fifths of the profits of the Assurance branch, the Assured are ad- 
mitted to participate in one-half the profits of the lrust Depart- 
ment. 















ON DIFFERE)} s TE MS ¢ OF > LIF E ASSU RANCE. 

XO show how erroneous it is to suppose that In- 

surers are benefited by “ Bonuses,” when the pri ce paid 

for such by surplusage of premium charged is considered, it is 

only necessary to contrast the following statement of a polic y 
with and without bonus, at relative rates of premium. 

date of Assurance in both c 7 

Age at ditto... 

Sum Assured, ditto ... 

Premium charged by Bonus Soc 

Ditto ditto — Non Bonus Society... 

Results in isiv. 

















Bonus Society. 


n Bonus Socigery. 
Original sum assured £100 


0 o| Original and fina 








Bonus now promised 22 Wo 0} sum Assured scccssee fi 0 9 

Total sum now pro- 

mised to be payable | 

at Death.. roe: 8 

Total sum a | Total sum already 

paid by iauen > paid by Assured, 

with interest at 4 with interest at 4 

PCT CON, eceeceveoess 14 10 11 ie PCOMibecesecceceee 82 1 6 
‘—nemncrenmconne 


The annual interest | The annual interes 















ot we to Com- of which to cease 

pany eeeeeee 1 8] PAaNny iS-ccccccvce . 

And premium Of coes 2 3 6| And premium of ° 

Yearly receipt by Yearly receipt by 

Company per cent. Company per cent. 

Assured ..-cccccsoce 617 2° Assured ccccccccccce 7 8 
Thus it appears, that to secure 22/. 10s. Bonus at death, the 

Assured has virtually paid an excess of 22/. 9s. 5d. present ¢ “ash, 





(diflerence between 1041. 10s. lid. and oo, ls. 6d.) which at age 
reached would buy nearly double the bonus declared; and 
further, that after the Bonus Company have received more than 
sum assured, and are deriving annually 6/. 17s. 2d. per cent. per 
ann., a merit is made of allowing 24 or 3 per cent. per ann. bonus, 
to be payable at death, the surplus premium still continuing. 

It became necessary, for elucidation. to select some particular 
oflice as a contrast, and the Equitable having declared the 
greatest bonuses, should be, as chosen above, a favourable ex- 
ample, though it may ily be poe “y that the contrary result is 
not merely the effect ir ecial of , but of the very principle 
of Bonus Societies protessing to ms more th by necessary on 
the contingency of returning the excess her 

The above worked i in detail, may be had on eves lication at the 
Asylum Life Office, on inquiring for paper on ‘Bonus Systems.” 

a, Life Offi GEO. FAKRKEN. 

sornhill, London, “Resident Director. 
































“WESTMINSTER|: 








BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCECOMPAN 1 Princes-street, 
Bank, and 8, King St thee City, London. 
capita 0007, 
OTICE is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of 
the Standard of England Life Assurance C eenpene as 
been TRANSFE ~ y= D to this Company ; and all persons hold- 
ing Policies issue the said Company are informed that, as 
soon as the Renew A Premiums thereon shall become payable, 
new Policies will be granted to them by the Directors of this 
Company, at the same rates of premium which they now pzy, 
and without any charge for stamp duty; and all claimants on 
Policies issued by the said Standard of England Life Assurance 
Company are informed that such claims will be discharged by 
the Directors of this Company as soon as the same shall have 
been substantiated. 
Advantages offered by the Britannia Company : 

A most economical set of Tables—computed ex ressly 
use of this Institutien, from authentic and complete data. and 
presenting the lowest rates of assurance that can be oilered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
Ofer on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 

i 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 

terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board of Direc tors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Poli 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Me dic al Attendants remunerated, in al! cases. jor their reports. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


for the 











Age.| Ist Five | 2nd Five | 3rd Li ne ith live , Remainde r 
years. | years. | years years. | 
20 1 4 £1 510 |£1 10 li |£1 16 9} 
20 164) 112 1 1 2 7 4) 
40 116 1 244 2M 6 373 3.64 
50 214671; 39 4 455 5 6 3 613 7 
TER MORRISON, Resident Divester, 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol. Lord Vise. Falkland 
e carl of Courto Lord Vise. E ay M.P. 
Farl Leven oat | Me lville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Karl of Stair. 


Directors—James Stuart, Esq. 
William Plasket, i 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair = . Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, 
Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident. evi, Ese 
Charles Downes, Esc ’. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
st Septennia | Division of Profits of this Company will 
ed in the ensuing year on all policies of the participating 
-cted previously. to the 3ist December, 1510. arties, 
there fore, who wish to insure their lives, should avail themselves 
of the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so 
soon to be declared by immediately making proposals. The fol- 
lowing are the annual premiums jor the assurance of 100/. for 
the whole period of life. on which balf credit may be allowed 
for live years; which credit may remain unpaid at five per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insure 





Chairman, 
1. Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Graham, Esq. 
zane Ritchie, Esq 
orge Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
















Age 20 Without Profits, a 3 10 With P rolite, a 1 ® 
oe 20 - - - 2 
ee ee oe 319 Lee oe 5 3 4 
oo os oy : 2 0 oe o 410 7 


2 617 9 

Older ages 1 ay be insured, A+ ‘the half credit for five years is 
found particu rly convenient on such insurances. For the con- 
venience of parties residing in the city, they may make their ap- 
ve arance and pass the medical amination before the agent, 

dward Frederick Lecks, Esq. 4, Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-street, and J. FP. Goude " Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewr ry 
information will be afforded on applic: ation to the Resident Di- 
rector, Kdward Boy 1 io. 8, Waterloo-place. Proposals 
accepted on W ednesd: ry, at $0" cloc “k, and any other day at half- 
past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. the Com- 
pany’s Surgeon, isin attendance to sive corentc h to the business. 


YD, Secreta 
r ON] DON, EDINBU BOe. and DI BLIN 
LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPAN , Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion Homes, London; 21, ate Andrew-stre et, Edinburgh ; 61, Fleet- 
street, Dublin. Capital £500,000. 
Directors.—A. Anderson, Esq. | John Johnson, Esq, Alderman. 
Jobn Atkins, Esq. Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
game 8 — ksq. John M'Guflie, Esq. 
Capt. F. ndreth John Maclean Lee, Esq 
Vin Adm Tobt. , Monyman. | J. Marmaduke Rossiter, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Sir William White. 
Ale -xander r ? itebe rtson E sq. Managing Director. 

Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and P: sa tr. 
Bankers—The London and Westminste - Bank. 

Secretary—Frederick Edgell, Esc 
Board of Management for Scotian a. 
qehn Arnott, Esq. W.S Thomas Stevenson, Esq. mer- 












































Vm. H. Dunbar . Advocate, chant, Leit 
pa Mw sq . Advocate, . Veitch, E sq. merc hant, Leith. 
John Ric hardson, Ysa, W.s. Win. Wemy uty 
..C. 





James Stuart, Esq. 5.5 omumissary ti Ger 

Medical Adviser John Argyll Ratertoon 1.1 

Bankers—The Edinburgh and Leith Bank, 
Agent and Secretary—James Bennett, Esq. W. 

ortant and salutary improvements have been os ed 
a o Life Assurance Practice by this company. 
All questions as to age, health, 
habits, employments, residence, health of relatives, or other 
matters deserving of inquiry, prior to the contract, are he ld as 
tinally settled when the assured receives his policy, which is 
from its date a valid and unquestionable document of future 
debt against the company, whether it shall remain with the 
assured, or be transferred to others. 

One- half of the premiums may rer ain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater fac ility, and more economical plan for loan 
and family provisions than any other which has 
been suggested. icy to be dropped at one-half of 
the usual sacrific gz the assured at a future period, 
when loss of health may prevent him from obtaining a new 
assurance, to continue a policy for double the amount of the 
sum for whic h he has paid premiums. 

Wrpvows’ Funp.—The company grant jointures to widows, cal- 
culated upon the da of Carlisle mortality 

PECIMEN OF TABLE OF ATES. 
Jointure of eal. ber annum, payable to a widow during her life 
fter the death of her husband. 





al. 
F.R.S. 








The policies are indisputable. 































Age prem, | Age Prem. 
rs &. a 
Husband 30 Pneband ee 
Wife .ccecess ju i Wife... 
[ecbene « )f2 “uy? Engeend 


1 gentle men in all cases } + ae ated for their reports; 
and a liberal commission allowed to solicitors. 

For the convenience of parties residing at the west end of 
London, a branch has been established under the charge of 
William Scott, Esq., 19, Regent-street, where assurances may be 
effected at the head oftice. 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 
COMPANY, No. > King William-street, City. 
Sir Jas. Duke, M.P. Chairman.—Benj . Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chai 
William Allen, “hy ames Law Jones, Esq. 


Benj. Barnard, E John Knill, Esq 
Bend Be Bato Be. ¥e 


Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 

James Cockburn, Est. 2 Thomas Nesbitt, 

Bryan Donkin, 5 R.S. Major-General | Robertson. 

Aaron Goldsmid Daniel Sutton, jun. Esq. 

o'b. Bellingham Woolsey 

Solicitors—Messrs. Lake & Cute, 80, *Basinghall-street. 
Actuary and Secretary—William Ratray, Es: 

Among other advantages offered by this © ‘ompany, are— 
Moderate Premiums—payable yearly, balf-yearly, or quarterly. 
Participation in Profts—Facility in effecting Assurances on every 
description of risk depending on human existence—and a liberal 
and adrantageous system of Loan, on Real or undoubted Personal 
Security, to parties Assured with the Society. 


CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 33, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London 

OTICE is hereby given, that the DIVIDEND 

for the year terminating the 15th November instant, de- 

clared to the Proprietors of the Company, may be received at 

this ed any day, (Sunday excepted,) between the hours of 11 


and 
ectors—GEORGE H. HOOPER, Esq., Chairman. 
L BC T. -COLONEL MOODY, R.E., Dey uty-C Thairman, 

Charles Chippindale, Esq. Sir John Kirkland. 
James ( ouauloun, Esq. Richard Norman, Es 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Alexander Stewart, sq. 
Capt.J.W.D. amine: R.N.C.B. W iiiam WwW hitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. John Wilson, Esq. 
Jameson Hunter, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 

Auditors—John Chapman, Esq. ; ay Nelson, Esa. ; 

jenry Warre, Esc 
Piyilslons—De James Johnson, 8, Suffolkcplace. Pall Mall East; 
Dr. F. Forbes, F.L.S. K.H., 23, Argyll-street. 

Surgeo be AL Solly, Esq. F.R.S., 1, St. Helen’s-place. 
Standing Counsel—( ‘harles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
Bankers—Messrs. Whitmore, My ells, and Whitmore, Lombard-st. 

Actuary—J. Rainbow, Esq 

The advantages of this ine e {among others) are: 

1. A partic ipation septennially in two-thirds of the profits, 
which may be applied sither in reduction of the premium or to 
ongment the sum assured 

‘he following bonuses have been assigned to all policies, of at 
least three years’ standing, effected for the whole duration of 
ife 


irman, 





First Division, in 1832.—From 18s. to 2/. 12s. per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, varying with the age, being equiva- 
lent, on the average, to 26} per cent. on the premiums paid. 

Second Division, in 1836.—From upwards or 1d. to upwards of 
3l. per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or, on the average, 
33 per cent. on the premiums paid for the preceding seven years. 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the i 
continuing to participate in protits after the payment of suc 
preminms has cease 

The assurance or premium fund is not subject to any charge 
for interest to proprietors 
4. Permission to pass to continental ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 

5. Parties (including officers of the army, navy, East India 
Company, and merchant service) may be assured to reside in or 
proceed to all parts of the world, at premitens calculated on 
rea 
6. Claims to be paid within three months. 

7. The assured may neg eclrahe of = policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for policy sta 

The prospectus, tables of rates, — -, to be had at the office in 
London, or of the Company’s agen i. 

T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


Se OTTISH (WIDOWS FUND) 
art ASSURANCE, 
FOUNDED ON ORIGINAL BASIS OF 
THE LONDON ON EQUITABLE. 


THIS IS nA ou DEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTLAND. 
‘Insrirotsp A.D. 1815. 








ACCUMULATED FUND 
NINE HUNDRED —_ phd ENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


AL paver 
ONE HUNDRED & suv yEN ‘THOUSAND POUNDS, 


WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 





The Additions made by way y of f Bonus to the Policies of this 
Office vary from ‘Ten per cent. to upwards of Sixty per cent, on 
the. Capital Sums Assured, according to the duration of the 

rlicy. 

Parties desirous of Insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are effected WITHIN THE CURRENT 
YeAR, the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before ad- 
ditions can become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled 
thereto must have been in endurance at least five full and com- 
plete years. ‘his condition, which forms part of the system of 
most of the Matual Insurance Societies, will, of course, be satis- 
fied at the next wn ego investigation on 3ist_ December 1845, 
in regard to all Policies opened within the year 1840, 





Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or Vested, and 
Contingent Prospectire, declared at \st January, 1839, 





++},|Sum payable if Decease 
pawncb ye okey takes leery after Pay- 
at Ist Jan. 18:9. ment of the Pre- 


Year of} Sum 
Entry.| Assured. 


mivum Suet in 1845, 
1815 | £1000 £1587 ¢ 6 Li x0 7 
1820 1000 1345 0 1333 10 7 
1825 1000 1259 i 0 14°96 1 2 
1830 1000 1174 4 «0 1338 11 9 
1835 1000 1080 0 0 1231 4 0 





Every information may be readily obtained on application to 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
on. Enablishes in 1826. 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, i Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Es ft ea John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
John Towgood Kemb le, Samuel Smith, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F. na ‘s. | Le Marchant Thomas, Pe 
Trustees—John Deacon, Esq.,John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
*harles Johnston, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in j of the nett profits of the Company on paying an in- 
—— rate of Premium. 

The following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/, on a healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Age 20] 1d. lls. 8d. |30| 22. 28. 2d. | 40] 22. 178. Od. | 50] 42. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 1.168. Lid. | 30] 21. 98. 2d. | 40) 31. 6s. 6d. | 50| 4/.148. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum,ina 
given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending acai, Officers in 
the Army and Navy when in active service, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond vod 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Pros; 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 
Otlice. Proposals can be passed da 

MIC HAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


few days will be published, 7 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1841, with 
‘Twelve large Engravings by GEORGE C RUIKSH ANK, 
and numerous oper oe 
ut é ore 




















Fleet-street. 


A NEW COMIC CALENDAR FoR 1841, 
With upwards of Sixty Pic a a Hiesfentions by Ler, foap. 8vo. 


HE COMET of. ‘MAN Y TALES: a Comic 
Calendar for 1841, By W.H. HARRISON. Comprising, 

in addition to the usual information desired in an Almanack, a 
Series of Sketches of Men and Manners, in Prose and Verse, 
with Characteristic Portraits of the Reigning Sovereigns of the 

Jor. 

‘London: William Ball & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 
On Thursday the 26th, 

THE MOST UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Sows ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK 
\ for 1841, Poetically Ilustrated by the Hon. Mrs. NORT( YN, 
will contain Portraits of the Princess MARIA oF Hesse 
Darmstapt, Napoveon, Mrs, NoRTON, SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
TAGLIONI, and a View of CAERNARVON CasTLE, a complete 
Kalendar,and everything connected with it. Size,4an inch by j. 
Price, plain, 1s. 6d.; extra bound in morocco, 3s. ‘The Micro- 
scopic Eye-glasses, ¢ sencepenting | in size with the tiny book, may 
be had at ly. ae and 3s. each. 

London: A. Schloss, Fancy Stationer Mg dos R.IL. the Duchess 
of Kent, 12, Serevent, Oxford-stree 

ater st published. price 2 id " 
HE NAV AL and MILIT ‘ARY "“ALMANACK 
for 1841; ration. Cab besides a Calendar and the ordinary 
Almanack pee bles of Reference on matters of spe- 
cial interest to TE NITED SERVICES ; and interspersed 
with Biographies and pst of England's great Naval and 
Military Heroes 

Amongst the Illustrations to the Volume are Portraits of his 
late Majesty William the Fourth, Rear- Admiral Richard Kem- 
penfelt, General Sir Ralph Abere rombie, Lieut.-General Sir 
John Moore, Captain Sir William Hoste, General Sir David 
Baird, Admiral Sir K. G. Keats, General Sir Thomas Picton, and 
Vice- aes Sir Thomas Hardy. 

‘The VAL and MILITARY ALMANACK for 1840, contain- 
ing Ott beautiful Engravings on Steel, may be had of the 
Publishers, price 2s. 6d. 

ondon: A. H. aeaeen ~~ Cornhill. 


ready, p 
HE SPORTING OR. ACLEY for 1841, and 
ALMANACK of RURAL LIFE; containing, besides a 
Cc alendar and Astronomical Tables of general Reference, a great 
variety of infyrmation on Sporting and Agricultural matters, and 
subjects generally of Rural Amusement or Occupation, by 
Nimrod, Craven, Charles Davis. the Queen’s Huntsman, Rough 
Rider, Tom Oakleigh, Thomas Hood, Author of * Wild Sports of 
the West,’ Perley, of New Brunswick, &c. &c., and 
edited by ‘ VATES. 
Embellished by yusive peantifal lll Illustrations from 
the Pencil of R. B. VIS. Animal Painter to the Quee 
London: ‘ * . Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


MURPHY’S ALMANAC. 
On the aN was published, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 

















W ATHER ALMANAC, 
ON SC ht PRINCIPLES, 
For the Year 1811. 


yP. MURPHY, Esq. 
Author of * The W. eather Almanacs of 1838, 1839, and 1840,’ * The 
New Theory of Meteorology and Physics, on ‘the Principle of 
Solar and Planetary Reflection,’ &c. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
FIRST PART. A_ Table of Corrections for 
Intropuction, in which,| finding the Time of — Water 
with the view of showing that at the principal Port 
to the presence of a foreign or Table of the Fixed Stars, 





the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 
as best to meet any artic ular c ontingency yor effect any specific 
object, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
able For rm of Proposal transmitted to them ; ; and all official 
coromuuiteations of this nature are considered strictly confi- 
enti 
Annual Premium payable during Life for an Assurance of \o0l. 
































Ages. —y Ages. Annual Ages. apeun) 
20 |£2 16 30 | £21 1 50 |£4 8 4 
__ 2% 250 40 ' 35 6 | 60 65 4 
Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. JOHN MACKENZIE, 
Manager. 


AGENT IN Leuven. Ht igh gh M° eee. Ke. se Pall Mall. 
GENCIES IN ENGLA 

Bradford ---.George, Dapers, anten-os A a € the Huddersfield 
essTs. arsden an ikes, of the Huddersfie 

Huddersfield {' Banking Company 

Leeds «++++++- William Ward, Bank "Rnitdings. 

Liverpool ....Arthur O & Co t East. 

pentose -- Thos. gin ne os Ween, 

lewcastle »+».Chas. Bertam, 1%, Sandhill, 








cometary influence on the sea- 
sons of 1840 was owing the re- THIRD PART. 
markable peculiarities which] Screntiric Notices: 1.The 
they exhibited. a sketch of the | Union of Opposite Progressions, 
principles on which ihe work is| considered as the Fundamental 
conde ted is given, " aw of Nature; or that on 
Calendar, principal Artic les of whic h the whole of her Disposi- 
The Four Quarters of the Year one in the Physical and Moral 
Law and University Terms, &c.| World are based 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon 2. On the Geographical Distri- 
SEC ‘OND PART. bution of Animals and Plants: 
MANAC . wih i Daily | with a Rule for Pnding the same 
oft of the Wea ‘quivalents of Climate in the 
The Rising and Setting of the opposite Hemispheres of the 
Sun and Moo Earth ; of a importance to 
Boon’ s Southing, Age, and Emigrants, 
Phas A Word to ihe British Asso- 
Sen's s Declination and Semi- inden for the Advancement of 
diameter Science. “La recherche de la 
Length of theDay ; andTimes verité est la plus noble des oc- 
of Daybreak and ‘Twilight. &c.| cupations ; et sa publication un 
Time of igh Water at Lon-| devoir."—Madame de Stael. 


don-bri 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 








Will be ‘OND SON in December, in feap. 8vo. hound 


HE LONDON ALMANACK, OFFICIAL 
ane and COUNTY CALENDAR, for Eng), 
and Wels. for the Year 1841. Containing the Al manack. saa 
Fon! ond oo a tes the Royal Family of England’ wae 
e pele flousebol tinct z ae mes Privy Council; a complete 

LA ARONETAGE; 

Orders of Knighthood, &c.; the Imperial Parliament: all th 
Official Departments of Government; East India Company. < 
complete NAVY AND ARMY LIST, pido 
the Courts of Law, Judges, and Legal Officials ; the Count 
ere. Lord and Deputy Lieutenants, High Sheriffs Militia, 

an : 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN EACH INTY 
a Crerjeal List, the Bishops, and Dignitaries Lr 


List of 
T HE BENEFICED CLERGY OF ENGLAND AND W 
re. Lp Colleges, and Public Schools thoonpee an: 
THE CORPORATION, &c., OF THE CITY 0 
the Police, City and Public G companies, Learned © LONDON 
Societies and Institutions, Hospitals, Charitable and Benevolent 
Institutions, Religious Societies, &c., and a Mass of Valuable 
Statistical Information, chiefly from Par 
eturns. 
The want of a comprehensive book of reference fo: 
and Wales of a similar character to those already pon nn 
| ap and Ireland, has induced the Publishers to undertake 
ne present = work, on which no labour or expense has been spared 
to obtain full and authentic information, they believe it will be 
found not only a much more comprehensive, but also a far more 
accurate Kegister than any previously published. 
London: Scott, Webster, & Geary, ee 











Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. sew 
ME AMERICAN ALMANACK and REPO. 
SITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1841, containing 
The Opium Trade—Slave Trade—Emigration—Rates of Wages 
—Unitep States, Executive Government, Intercourse with 
Foreign Nations, Post Office Establishments, Imports and Ex. 
ports of Coin, Revenue and Expenditure in 1839, Banks, Debts 
of the several States, Commerce, Population, Canals, and Rail- 
roads, &c. &c. 
AMERICAN PERIODICALS JUST RECEIVED, 


1. Silliman’s American Journal of Science ‘and 
Art. No. 80, for October, 7s. 6d. 
2. American aoe Repository, large paper, No. 
40, for October, 7s. 
3. Ditto, ditto, small paper, 5s. 
4. United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view, No. 32, 2s. 6d. 2 - 
5. ne omar) National Preacher, No. 9, Vol. 14, 
for September, 6d. 
lso, a new supply of 
Robinson’s weer and English Lexicon. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. cloth, I. ls. 6d. 
In a few days, 
The North American Review for October. 
London: Wiley & Putnam, American Booksellers, Pater- 
noster-row. 


~ Published th this ;day,. Six th Thousand, pr price 78. s. cloth, 
ODERN SOCIETY ; or, the March of Intel- 
lect; the Cone lusion of Modern fecemolishments. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAI 
it the same Author 

Modern Accomplishments; or, ‘the March of In- 
tellect. Seventh Thousand, yrice 7s. cloth 

Hill and Valley; or, Wales and the Welch, Third 
Thousand, price 10s. cloth. 

WORKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Holiday House, a Series of Tales. Second Thou- 
sand, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

“We may venture to predict that Holiday House will be a 
standard gift book with juvenile friends.” — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Charlie Seymour ; or, —. Seed Lady and the 
Bad Lady. 2nd edition, enlarged, 

Edinburgh : William Whyte & on av ™ Longman & Co. 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
(YEAR'S GIFTS, 

Published by Blackie & Son, 38, Queen-street, Glasgow. 








I. 

In 2 vols. handsomely a 2/. 128. 6d. ‘ 
HE LAND O BURNS; 

A Series of Landscapes rendered classical by the Writings 
of the Scottish Poet. 

By D. O. HILL, Esa. R.S.A. 
Abe, Portraits of the Poet, ng Brenes. and subjects of his Muse, 
With ets 5 Notices, and Descriptions of the Scenes, 

by BERT r ¢ HAMBERS, Esq. 
One of the divers of * ay — apd Edinburgh Journal.’ 


AN ESSAY ON = GENIUS AND CHARACTER 
OF BURNS 


By Professor W ILSON, 
Of the University of Edinburgh. 
Il. 
In 4 vols. handsomely pours re 11. 8s 
THE CAS pt A LIT CRY. “GEMS, 
dited a. fd WHIT SLAW. 
With 25 Monette from Original Drawings. 
Chiefly by Members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Ill. 
In 4 vols. elegantly bound in cloth. 
THE REPUBLIC OF LE 
A Selection in Poetry and Prose from the Works om the most 
_ninent Writers, with many Original Pieces, 
e Editor of * The Casquet of Literary Gems, 
With 3 o autiful Engravings after the most admired Artists. 


rice ul. 8s. 
rE 





Iv. 
Illustrated by yD. il x nes Oxigieal Drawings, 
n 5 vols. royal A e 2s LU complete edition of 
mee POETICAL. WORKS. OF THE ETTRICK 
SI {EPH ERD, | 3 
With an Autobiography, and Re i of his 
Contemporaries. 
v. 


Also, uniform with the above, in 6 vols, price 30s. 
TALES AND SKETCHES OF THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD, 
Including the Brownie of Bodsbeck, Winter Evening Tales, 
Shepherd's Calendar, &c. &¢ 
And several Pieces never before published 
Glasgow: Blackie & Son, Queen-street; South College-street, 


Edinburgh; and Warwick-square, London, 
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agg Just published, 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
NEW INTRODUCTION to the MATHE- 
MATICS. Part I. Arithmetic. Part Il. The Methods of 
Mathematical Investigation. With an Appendix. 
“ It professes only to simplify science, not to enlarge its bounds 
to render its ascent a 96 aos and establish 
more or less own. —Preface. 
one 7 Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post svo. 
HO SHALL BE HEIR ? 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 
Author of 
Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Fright. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh. 





A Nove. 





Just published, price 7s. Ss 
HORAL PSALMODY ; or, a Collection of 
Tunes to be sung in Parts, without instruments, by Vil- 

lage Choirs, containing 110 Tunes, as now sung by a choir 
(formed within the last year) of twenty-four singers in the 
parish church of Awlescombe, Devon ; with simple Rudiments 
and Instructions annexed for ‘Teaching Music on a short and 
easy plan, the ultimate object of which is to terminate in Con- 

ational singing. 
= By F. A. HEAD. 

London: Cramer, Addison, & Beale, 201, Regent-street. 
BEAUTIFUL MELODIES FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 

HE FLUTONICON continues to be published 

Monthly, at its original low price of 8d. per number. It 

js the oldest musical work in London. Every Number contains 
from 12 to 20new copyright airs; and in 1 to 84 is comprised 
nearly fifteen hundred popular Melodies, such as * ‘The Light of 
other days’—* The Sea’—' Jenny Jones’'— Happy Land'—: Fare-~ 
well to the Mountain’— Echo’ and *Danvis’ Quadrilles’— 
‘Pretty star of the night'"—Son vergin'— Deep, deep sea,’ &c. 
“Forming,” says the Eraminer, “a collection of melodies per- 
fectly unrivalled in this or any other country.” 

*,* Any single number, or complete sets, sold by Sherwoods, 
23, Paternoster-row ; Gange, 19, Poultry ; Bates,6, Ludgate-hill ; 
Seapeon. 266, Regent-street ; and Dull, 65, Oxford-street. Any 
twelve numbers will be sent, post free, for half a sovereign; or 
any single number for 1s., by addressing the Editor, 23, Pater- 
noster-row, London, No. 84, for NOVEMBER, is the last pub- 
lished. 

A SONNAMBULA, complete in ENGuisn and 
Iracian, &c.—This delightful and most popular of all the 
modern Operas—equally the favourite of the public, on the 
Italian or English stage—is now published by T. Boosey & Co. 
28, Holles-street, in all the following forms :— 
1. The complete Opera, adapted to the English Stage, by H. R. 
isho) 36s 











2. All the Pieces, separately, from the above, from 1s. 6d. 
to 4s. each. 2 f 
3. The complete Opera, with Italian Words and Accompaniment 


1ano, 36. 
4. All the pieces, separately, from the above, from 1s. 6d. 
to 5s. each. 
5. For Piano Solo, the Airs, in Three Books, each 4s.; Czerny’s 
Three Souvenirs, from ditto, each 4s. 
6, ree Come per me; Tutto é sciolto; Vi ravviso; 
and Ah non giunge, by Czerny, Herz, Dobler, Plachy, 
&c. 2s. to 5s. each. 
7. For Piano, four hands—the favourite Airs,in three Books, 
each 7s.; and Czerny’s three Souvenirs for ditto, each 6s, 
8. Harp and Piano—the favourite Airs by Bochsa, two Books, 
each 9s.; ditto for Harp Solo, three Books, 2s. 6d. and 


. each. 
9. Flute and Piano—the favourite Pieces in two Books, each 6s.; 
and Forde’s L’Anima della Sonnambula, in six Books, 


each 3s. 
(A List of Novelties, including full particulars of the above, 
may be had gratis.) 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD ON INSECTS, 
On Tuesday, December 1, in feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title and 
numerous Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY and NATURAL ARRANGE- 
.MENT of INSECTS. By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
Being Vol. 129 of the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia.’ 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


HE SELECT REMAINS of the LATE REV. 

., J- COOKE, of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, London, and 
Maidenhead, Berks. By the Rev. Dr. REDFORD. In 2 vols. 
l2mo. cloth, price 10s. 

“ This admirable little book we have now before us only re- 
quires to be known to meet with an extensive sale; its pages are 
filled with anecdotes, combined with much useful information 
to the Christian.""—Select Biography. 

Longman, Orme, & Co. London. 


Dedicated, with permission, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Chester, and to the Rev. Henry Raikes, M.A. Chancellor 
“ & Diocese, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 

ester, 
HE CLERGYMAN’S PARISH BOOK ; or, 
the Vineyard in Order; containing an easy System for 
the ordering of a parish, with a Diary for the Year 18il. Many 
pages are prepared with Headings and Tables, for an accurate 
account of the State of a Parish, such as Number of Inhabitants, 

Schools, &c. Post 4to. 6s. neatly half-bound. 

*e* The Diary may be had separately. price 4s. 6d. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Hatchards; Seeleys; 
Nisbet. Chester, Evans & Ducker. 


Just published, in foolsecap |2mo. with Portrait of Wellington, 


- and Vignette, price 5s. 
RITISH MILITARY BIOGRAPIIY ; com- 
- prising the Lives of the most distinguished Commanders, 
from ALFRED to W ELLINGTON; connected by an Outline of 
the Military History of England, from the earliest period to the 
present time. — é Il. 
ately published, uniform with the above, with Portrait of 
Codrington, and Vignette, 2nd edition, price 5s. 
BE Tish NAVAL BIOGRAPHY ; comprising 
the Lives of the most distinguished Admirals, from 
Howarp to Coprineton. With an Outline of the Naval His- 
tory of England, from the earliest period to the present time. 
London; Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charter ouse-square, 
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Just published, in fep. 8vo. 
ETTERS to a CLERGY 
MEANS OF EMPLOYING FUNDS FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE LOWER ORDERS. 
By MRS. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
- By the same Author, | _ 

Education for the People; containing Pastoral 
and Village Teaching, the Teacher's Text-Book, and Instruc- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


STEAM E STEAM NAVIGATION, AND 
ILWAYS. 





“THE STEAM ENGINE, 
RAIL 
Now complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with very numerous 
Engravings on Wood, price 12s. cloth, 
HE STEAM ENGINE, Explained and Illus- 


trated; with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 
Improvement (including a Life of Watt), and its Application to 
Navigation and patiwars. 
By DIONYSIUS LARNDER, D.C.L. 7th edition. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


MACGILLIVRAY'’S 


MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
In foolscap 8vo. with Wood-cuts and states, price 4s, 6d. each, 


ust WISH . ‘ 
MANUAL of BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
being a short Description of the Birds of Great Britain 
and Ireland, including the essential characters of the Species, 
mg Families, and Orders; with an Introduction to the 
tudy. 





Lately published, 
A Manual of Geology. 
“ As a clear and compact treatise on Geology this work appears 
a master-piece."’—Bath Herald. q 
a The author has discharged the undertaking most ably.”— 
tlas, 
A Manual of Botany. 
“An excellent and useful work for the young botanist.”— 
Spectator. A A 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most useful 
hand-book of Botany extant."'—Scottish Standard. 
London: Scott, Webster, & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 





On Saturday, January 2, will be published, price 6d., the First Number of 


THE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE; 


A WEEKLY RECORD of RURAL ECONOMY and GENERAL NEWS, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


GARDENING is admitted to be better understood in Great Britain than in any other country, and the number of works on the 


subject prove the patronage it receives, and the desire there is to extend the knowledge of its various branches. Many thousand 
persons are engaged in the business of Horticulture as a means of existence, and a vast number more are interested in the subject, 
for gardens are now an indispensable part of the domestic establishment of every person who can afford the expense. No one will 
therefore, doubt the advantage which may be derived from the establishment of a Journal conducted in an honest and liberal 
spirit of good will to all, who are engaged or interested in Horticulture and Garden Botany, and who will thus have a cheap means 
of inter ion on prof subjects. 

The plan proposed to be followed in the management of the GarpENer's CHRONICLE, is in THE FIRST PLACE to make ita 
weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture or Garden Botany, and to introduce such Natural History as has a rela- 
tion to Gardening, together with Notices and Criticisms of every work of importance on the subject which ay | appear. Connected 
with this part of the plan will be a WEEKLY CALENDAR of GARDENID G OPERATIONS, given in great detail, and so adapted 
to the varying seasons, as to form a constant assistance to the memory—Foreign and Domestic Correspondence upon Horticultural 
subjects—Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in short, everything that 
can tend to advance the profession and benefit the condition of the workman, or which may conduce to the pleasure of his em- 
ployer. Thus the GaArpeNER, the Forester, the RuRAL Arcuirect, the DraineRr, the Roao-MaAker, and the CoTTacER, 
will all have the improvements in their respective pursuits recorded. 


GARDENING is in many respects the art of creating an AntirictaL CLIMATE, similar to that in which plants are naturally 


found : evidence, however, regarding the real nature of climate, as concerns vegetation, is greatly wanted, but we hope by degrees 
to supply the deficiency. 








New BOW BR Nov. 21, 1840. 


8, 
NEW WORKS NOW EADY 


I. 
THE DOWAGER; 
Or, THE MODERN pce. FOR SCANDAL. 
y Mrs. G :. 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ * Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. i fs 

“An admirable picture of modern manners in the higher 
circles of society, mingled with judicious remarks and pungent 
satire, set off by a composition easy, animated, and piquant."’"— 
Spectator. 

“This is a very clever book. The style is easy, lively, and 
unaffected ; never for an instant inflated or dull; studded every- 
where, indeed, with brilliant epigram.”— Examiner. 


Il. 
A SUMMER AMONGST 
THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
In 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations. 

“ A more agreeable, graceful, unaffected book of travels it has 
seldem been our pleasure to read, and we very cordially thank 
Miss Costello for her pleasant volumes.""— Times. 


Il. 
THE THREE PEERS: 


A NOVEL. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous I\lustrations. 
“ A most felicitous subject : such a book has long been wanted. 
The author has here made a valuable and graceful addition to 
the literature of the day."—Morning Herald. 


v. 
THE CLOCK-MAKER; 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, OF 
SLICKVILLE. 
FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD SERIES. 


. In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
*,* Either Series may be had separately, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
MR. RENTLEY'S COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

EARL OF ORFORD. 

Complete in Six Volumes 8vo., handsomely bound, and Em- 
bellished with many fine Portraits, engraved from Original Pic- 
tures, and containing nearly Three Hundred Letters now first 
published from the originals. 

*e* Any volume can be obtained separately to complete sets. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE 





PHYSIOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, together with all those interesting topics which elucidate the harmony of nature, and the 
éep dence of the various parts of the creation each on the other, will also form a subject of discussion in the GARDENER's 
SHRONICLE, 


Another peculiar feature will be the introduction of information relating to FORESTING or ARBORICULTURE. This is 
one of the most important subjects to which the attention of the public can be directed ; for it is often little understood by those 
who have occasion to practise it, although the amount of property affected by the management of timber stands second only to 
that of land. ‘The natural laws which govern the production of timber and regulate its growth, the value of it, the extent to which 
it is influenced by soil, and consequently to what circumstances are to be ascribed the great inferiority in quality of the same 
species grown in different places, are all points to which attention will be given. We shall endeavour to collect information upon 
that very important but much-neglected subject, the diseases of trees, and the cause of their decay, whether natural or accidental, 
as well as to convey the earliest notices of the introduction of new species, which promise to increase either the beauty or value 
of woodland property. When to plant, to prune, and to fell, WILL BE STATED WEEKLY IN THE CALENDAR, TOGETHER WITH 
THE WEEKLY GARDEN OPERATIONS. “De 

Although it is not intended to occupy our columns with the details of AGRICULTURE, yet, as Gardening is the parent 
of Farming, it would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to exclude the general principles which relate to the cultivation of 
plants, whether upon a large or a small scale. Whatever, therefore, we may find important in that respect to the farmer will be 
constantly reported. 

Tothe FLORIST our Miscellany will have much interest, not only because everything oolating to those rare and beautiful 
productions which are his peculiar care, will be constantly treated of in such a manner as to make him thocsaghly acquainted 
with the merits or demerits of new varieties, and with their best modes of cultivation, but also because we shall take care that 
such opinions as may be given are the results of an honest examination by competent judges unbiased by personal interest. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, we shall introduce that description of domestic and politica) News which is usually found in a weekly 

aper. We consider it unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that we do not intend to range ourselves under the 
Pasners of any party; on the contrary, our earnest endeavours will be to make the GARDENER'S CHRONICLE a full and compre- 
hensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to form his own conclusion and 
opinions ; our object being the elucidation and discussion of the laws of nature, not of man. he reader will thus be provided, in 
addition to the peculiar feature of the Journal, with such a variety of information concerning the events of the day, as will super- 
sede the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Journal. } 

The Proprietors are happy to announce that they have already received promises of contributions from great numbers of their 
friends and supporters; among whom the following may be more particularly named :— 


Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany in the University of Ox- | The Rev, 7.5. Henslow, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Sir W. 44 Hooker, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 
The Hon. and very Rev. W. Herbert, Warden of Manchester. 
a Rogers, Kea. 


ord. 

Dr.Graham, Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
Professor Royle, of King’s College, London. 

George Barker, Esq. Birmingham. . 

G. Bentham, Esq. Secretary of the Horticultural Society. 


Dr. Greville, Edinburgh. . Ward, Esq. . 

Mr. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York. Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Caie, Gardener to the Duke of Bedford. Mr. M‘Intosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. 
Mr. R. Wilson, Gardener to the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Collinson, Gardener to the Marquess of Westminster. 
Mr. Woolley, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland. Mr. Scott, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. Mr. Frost, Gardener to the Countess of Grenville. 
Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Ear! Fitzwilliam. Mr. Jennings, Gardener to the Earl of Derby. 

Mr. Smith, Gardener to the Earl of Hopetoun. Mr. J. Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey. 

Mr. Buchan, Gardener to Lord Bagot. Mr. Law, Gardener to Lord Carlisle. 

Mr. Mitchell, Gardener to Lord Vernon. Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon. 

Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. E on. Mr. Green, Gardener to SirE. Antrobus. 

Mr. Baxter, of the Botanic Garden at Oxford Mr. Cameron, of the Botanic Garden at Birmingham. 


rd. 

. ¢ ll, of the Botanic Garden at Manchester. . Marnock, Curator of the Regent's Park Garden, &c. 
Mr. =~ ical Garden, Manchester. . Niven, of the Botanic Garden at Dublin. 
Mr. Shepherd, of the Botanic Garden at Liverpool. r. Smith, of the Botanic Garden at Hull. 
Mr. Williamson, of the Botanic Garden at Sheifield. t Apeleby, of the Fence, near Macclesfield. 
Mr. Beaton, Shrubland Park. Insleay, of birmingham. ss 
Mr. Mackay, of St. Helens. Mr. Menzies, of Hope House, near Halifax. 
Mr. Perrin, of Aighburgh. Mr. Whiting, of the Deepdene. 


Amateurs, Nurserymen, Gardeners, and all other persons interested in Horticultural pursuits, are invited to favour the Editor 
pe comenmnlentions upon subjects of professional interest, addressed to the care of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, Whitefriars, 
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MR, CUNINGHAME’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
O R_ A: a PoEm. 
N TWO CANTOS 
By ROBER’ ! GUN CUNINGHAME, Esq. 
Of Mount Kennedy. 


Dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq 
Sauniers & ies: oe ( ‘onduit- street 





hii 


HETL AND ~y ‘the “SHETLANDE RS; or, 
the Northern Circuit. With a Pap of the Route. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR 
By the same pany Second T Ecaed, prices, | 
Scotland and the South; or, the Western Circuit. 
Edinburgh : William Whyte & Co. London: Longman & Co. 


In one elegant a post 8vo. with Vignette title-page. 
(This Work, is kept b. e Pu bli ers in a great variety of neat 
nd elegant Tinding itable for Presents.) 

HE EN GLISH HELICON, in the NINE- 

TTEENTH CENTURY; being a Collection of the most 

beautiful from amongst the large body of Fugitive Poems which 
the Century has produce 

Selected and Edited by T. K. HERVEY, Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill in. 


Just ‘published, 2nd edition, 12mo. price 4s. clot 
OTSON’S ARITHMETIC and ALGEBR A. 
Part I. The Principles of Arithmetic, containing a variety 
of Examples for Practice, with a sufficient number worked at 
length to show the solution of ev ery difficulty anticipated. By 
% <4 HOTSON, M.A., Pembroke College. 
rt Il. Algebra (uniform) —In the press. 
tw hittaker & Co. London ; Stevenson, Cambridge. 

















N Just Re in 1 vol, 8vo. 21s 
NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to 
the Cc ntiee tion and Study of Greek, Rom: aun, and English 
Coins. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 

Illustrated by Engravings of many hundre od Type s, by means 
of which even imperfect and obliterated pieces may be easily 
deciphered. 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, Upper Gower-sireet. 


Under the Superintendence ce of the Soc “wd for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledg 


Just published, in royal igno. rice ™ 
ARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARE S, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 
up to 10,000, Stereotype edition. Examined and corrected. 
Printed for ‘taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
U niversity College, U pper Gower-stree pt. 


epee & Just published ee, 
INEAL DRAWING COPIES, for the Earliest 
fostves tion. 200 Subjects on 24 shevts on thick pasteboard. 
By the Author of * Drawing for Children. 
Price 5s. 6d. in a portfolio. 
Lately publishe ad, by the same Author, 
Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. 
Set I. Twe lve Sate ctson thic x Pasteboard, 3s. 6d. in a portfolio. 














3s. Gd. ditto 


Printed for Taylor & Ww alton, 2 28, Upper Gow 





-street. 

















Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
UCLID” Ss ELEMEN YTS of PLANE 
EOMETRY: h EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and | 
SU PeLEMe AR Y Ph Obi SITIONS for Exercise. Adapted | 
for the Use of Schools, TS vr Self-instruc “ a 
D. COOLEY, m 
Author of the ‘ Hidtory of Maritime cod ‘Inland Discov ery. 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared"’— A‘heneum—* which, for brevity, clearness,znd discer n- 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.’ 
— Dublin University Maz. 

Uniform with the ‘ Elements," pric 
’ 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRIC AL PI 20POSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED, ora Supp plement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for 
the use of ‘Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
ba in it by new Diagrams 
Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
"the Mathematics. . »w Monthly Mag. 
8vo. pr ice 1 * 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID ; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Nearly Nine HuNpRED pages, I2mo. cloth lettered, 10s. 6d 

HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
according to the French Academy. In Two Parts. Part l. 
French and English. Part I]. English and French. The First 
Part comprehending Terms in common use—Terms connected 
with Sciences—Terms belonging to the Fine Arts—Historical 
Names, 4,000—Geographical Names, 4,000—Terms lately pub- 
lished, 11,000 ; with the Pronunciation of every word, as recom- 
mended by the Academy, and by French L exicographers and 
Grammarians of first celebrity ; together with 750 critical re- 
marks, in which the various me sthods of Pronoune g, € employed 
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a BAIL LIE’ S POEMS, published, 


N 
— IX VIEWS of SINGAPORE and MAC 
FUsITIvE v TERSES “By JOANN wa BaILiuieE, | 7 from Drawings made on the § Spot in the oe nt 4c, 


: Plan of the City and Suburbs of Canton, b 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. Imp. 4to. stitched. price, plain, 12s., India, if a Native Artist 


Price 1s. 6d. London: Ackermann & Co, 
HAKSPEARE’S POEMS ; 
Also, price 16s. cloth, 0 h BRI poe INDIA. 
-w n the 28th inst. post 8vo. illustrated from D; ic 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works: with Remarks on spot, 125. cloth lettered mss made on 


his Life and Writings by Thomas Campbell. i 
, Ea het Moxon, Dover-street. \ ARR ATIV iE of a T HREE MONT HS’ 
» post 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6. 


MARCH in INDIA, and a RESIDENCE in the DOOAB. 
% By the WIFE of an OFFICER in the 16th Foot. 
TREAT ISEon PHYSICAL GE }OGRAPHY. London: KR. Hastings, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn; and 
By T. S. TRAILL, M.D. F.R.S.E. all Booksellers and Public Libraries ¢ and at 
Professor ot "Medical Jurispradence i in the University of "NEE 
EK dinburgh. Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6. cloth 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin & Co.; Whit- s” EST AN D EA i N 'E 8 FT. 
taker & Co.; and H amilt ton & Co. a! zondon. _ ; A SERIES OF Ess AYS. ” 
COOKE’S VIEWS IN ROME. ara ais is a work, the publication of which we hail with plea- 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to. price 31s. 6d. cloth ; 42°. morocco, om he. Fite rent } 
~ A r rey tee een erent papers are wittily and well t = 
OME, and its SURROUNDING SCENERY. | London: Hugh Cunningham, St. Martn’e since Trafcigare 
Cc *ontaining Thirty large plates finely engraved, by W. B. | Square. 
COOKE, A detailed Account of th e present state of Rome, and sen: 
a curious Panoramic View of the ¢ ny. NEW WORK 
Tilt & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MORAL OF FLOWERS,’ 
Now ready, fcap. svo. we e ae atlishm ents, 7s. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


ECOLLECTIONS of the LAKES; and other 
et TIVE of a “Tour in ARMEN POEMS. 


By the Author of ‘ Mora! of Flowers.’ and’ aout of th 
KURDISTAN, PERSIA, and MESOPOTAMIA, cl Tilt & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street e Woods.” 
ing a residence in Constantinople, a t tv Tehran, Bagda 
&c. By the Rev. Soy y indy TE. edition, crown 12m rice 6s 


It & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. RAG iL TA’ Ss POCKE T DICT iON Aity of the 
Only * Two Hundred opies printed for S: ITALIAN and E LISH LANGL ae ES. 1 

This day is published, pric new 2 cod bez xutift faily- illus- 1. Italianand Enyglish. ‘lish and Itali Pehroed aie 
trated edition of ations, with a c ‘omy pendious ele ener ary Italian Grame- 

_THE HISTORY OF = -¢ ll: LG.F.&ILR 

7 ad 3 1.G. PF. 

if i E KN v I G H TS T E E Pr L A R Ss. ard & Son; yn Ry & Cc et Jhittaker & Garitinaton 5 
By JAMES BURNES, L.L.D. RS, & N oy gig ad a Pulau & Co, 5 J. Souter; 
Knight of the Roya! Hanoverian acti ric Order. Cowie & Co.; Smith, | &W. eo itoalston 
Secona eatiion ; with an Appendix of Rareand Curious Docu- | & Stoneman ; IW Harvey zs Darton ; ; D. Nutt Dole 


























NEW T RAV ELS IN TU RKE Y AND PERSIA, 
Just published, 2 vols. ~~  * Yoodcuts and a large von 






































ments, empleman; b. 3 F. Waisens 
Wm. te ackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; Payne & Foss, London ; 3 Ha ayward & Moore ; 3 and ¢ Liverpool: 
John | Cuming, Dublin 








Just published, in one thick vol. 12mo. price > 6s, Ga. “clot h boards, 


RELIGION 
IN CONNEXION WITH 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION; 
Their Union advocated, the Arguments of Non-Religionists considered, 
and a System proposed. 


By W. M. GUNN, Rector, Burgh Schools, wouitingion, 


“This imeeey mnt que stion is discussed by Mr, Gunn at much length, 2 nd W ath ‘Bred ta 

“The work dese the serious attention of all who are connect ed wi 
those who are in a state of doubt as to whether religion should or should me for 
Monthly Me in 

“ Our limits here will only allow us to notice the t a ris is a work of sterling merit; and if society could he brov 
the same liberal spirit as is displs ryed in the 
stre ams into the « bannel of mi 2n’s hay pi ne Jou 

\e recommend the book to all who wish to see the cause “of Christian Education minutel ly investigated, and elaborately 

defended.” — Edinburgh Advertiser. 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; SIM 


ema in all it ae arts. "Asiatic Jourr 
nent of | ‘hoo! > but i 
the baal s of their pe an of instraction.”"—New 











a it to think with 
ation woul d not linger in its course, nor be prevented from pouring its 





KIN, MARSHALL, & CO. London. 
“COMPREHEN SIVE , AND INTERESTING W ORKS ¢ ON INDIA, CHINA, AND PE RSIA, 


In elegantly-printed volumes, price 5s. cach, with Maps, Engravings, &c. 


BRITISH NDIA, 


FROM THE MOST REMOTE PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME; including a Narrative 
of the Early Portuguese and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the Mogul E mpire, and the Origin, Progress, and Establishment 
of the British Power: with Illustrations of the Zoology—Botany—Climate, Geology, and Miners logy j—also Medical Observations 
—an Account of the Hindoo Astronomy—the Trigonometrical Surveys—the Navigi ition of the Indian’ Seas—and the Intreduetion 


of Steam Vessels on the great Rivers. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E.; JAMES WILSON, F.RS.E.; R. K. GREVILLE, L.L.D.; 
PROFESSOR JAMESON ; Sir WHIT ELAW AINSLIE, M.D. ; PROFESSOR WALLACE ; 


and CAPTAIN CLAREN CE DALRYMPLE. 3rd Edit. revised and enlarged. 3 vols. 


“This publication i is a phenomenon in the manufacture of books, using that phrase in its most eulogistic sense. So many com 
petent hands probably never combined in the treatment of onc subject _in so small a compass; and a large and most interesting 
branch of information was altogether never more successfully hi andled, and undoubte dly never until very lately, if even then, 
vended at so cheap a rate. Every department is in the hi ands of its master, an d yet the whole is so well harmonized, that the work 
may be read from end to end without being conscious of a change of writer.""—Syeciator. 


CHINA 

















by the’ above Authors, are investigated and compared with each 
other. The Second Part, conta nining an English cop’ Voca- 
bulary of words and expressions, with the Pronunciation and | 
the Accent pocording to Walker. The whole preceded by a 
practical and eae: ensive syste 7. of -Fepach Pronunciation. | 
ABRIEL SUREN ASE | 
Pesach “Teacher in Main bes A &ec 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; dinbures, Oliver & | 
Boyd: Dublin, 5. J. Machen & Co. ; 
WORKS BY SIR J. W. LUB BROCK, BART. 
CCOUNT of the * TRAITE SUR LE FLUX | 
ET REFLUX DE LA MER,’ of DANIEL BERNOULLI. 
Price 4s. 1830. 
On the Theory of the Moon, and on the Pertur- 
bations of the Planets. Part I. price -- 1835.—Part II. price 4s. 
1836.—Part IIL. price 2s. 6d. 1837.—Part LV. price 2s. 6¢. 1840. 
An Elementary Treatise on “the Computation of 
Eclipses and Occultations, Price 2s. 6d. 1835. 
On the Determination of the Distance of a Comet 
from the Earth, and the Elements of its Orbit. Price 2s. 1835. 
Remarks on the Classification of the different 
Branches of Human Knowledge. 2nd edition, price 2s. 1838, 
An Elementary Treatise on the Tides. Price 











3s. 1839. 
On the Heat of f Vapours, and on Astronomical 
Refractions. Price 2s. 
Charles ‘Knight ix Co. Ludgate-street. 





| Dritish and Foreign Commerce ; Directions to Nat 


ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, Language, Literature, Religion, Government, Industry, 
Manners, and Social State; Intercourse with Europe from the E arliest 3; Missions and Embassies to the Imperi ial Court; 
gators; State oi MM athematics and Astronomy; Survey of its Geography, 








Geology, Botany, ‘and Zoolog y. 


| By HUGH MURRAY, F.RS.E. ; JOHN CRAWFURD, Esa.; PETER GORDON, Em 


CAPTAIN THOMAS LYNN; P ROF ESSOR WALLACE; and GILBERT BURNETT, E 
late Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 2nd Editi ion. 3 vols. 


‘There has appeared in a popular mis cellany, entitled the * E. dinburgh Cabinet Library,’ a very careful and elaborate ¢ ompila- 
tion on the histor and condition of the Chinese empire. We strongly recommend these volumes to all who wish to understand 
the subject.” — Quarterly Review, om 

We look upon this work as the most complete and useful that has ever yet been devoted to ¢ “hina.” — Mr ly Review. 

“The best digest which has yet appeared, adapted to the object in view, that of giving a popular account of t the empire of China.’ 
—Asiatic Journal. 
“It is important, not merely as a book for the library, but as a work of reference for all practical purposes.”— Atlas. 


e. | 
PERSTA, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME: with a detailed View of its 


Resources, Government, Population, Natural History, and the C barac ter of its Inhabitants, particularly of the Wandering Tribes; 
including a Description of AFGHANISTAN and BELOOCHISTA 


sy JAMES B. FRASER, Esq. 2nd Edit. 1 vol. 


“There are few travellers who have given so lively and so faithful an account of the habits, manners, and social ¢ condition of the 
Persians,” — Atheneum. 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. London. 
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AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


is published, illustrated by Frontispiece from Design 
4 or eee, and Vignette by Harvey, price 10s. 6d., 8vo. 


oth OP A ck edges. an 
r LOUR TABLE BOOK. 
Written 4. a by the Author of * Lives of the Eng- 
lish Sacred, Poets.” 
" kerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 
ant to! be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


FL FLORESTON, ‘WITH TW ENTY- FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
On the Ist of December, Part I., price 1s., to be continued 
Monthly in Parts,each containing 48 pages of Letterpress, and 
Milustrations, from Designs by S P. Q., engraved by Brain, 
(to be completed in Eight Parts 
LORESTON ; or, THE NEW LORD OF 
THE M ANOR. A Tale of Humanit 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William: street, City ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 








2th edition, price 9s., silk, lls., 
~ ° P 
HE W OME N of ENGLAN Dp, “their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By MRS. £ LLIS, 

“If we c sould have our own way, every fy amily should order a 
copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
Husbands, should buy tt for their Wires ; Fathers for their Daughters ; 
Brothers, for their Sisters." — Methodist Magazine. 

Fisher, Son & Co. London ; C hatham-street, Manchester; and 

lunter-street, Liverpool. 





ady, & 
HURCH sapien CONSIDERED in 


ae LTS. 
eben 3 5 GLADSTONE, M.P. 


\ INTRODU or oey. —?, 1A’ . 1ONAL ISM—3. The CHURCH 
The SACRAMENTS The’ APOSTOLICAL SUCCES- 
SIONS, SPEt wie CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ENGL ) 
HORCH PRINC it, ES in RELATION to PRESENT 
aikcu MST ANCI 
ye my Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE LIFE and WORKS of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
I. Life by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols, 21 Engravings. 
Just completed. < . z ‘: 
II. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 
III. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 
With the Author's he roduction of 1830, various readings, and 
ditor’s Notes, not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. Prose Wri tings. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
Any odd Volumes to make up sets. 
R.C ade a. Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 




















NEW WORK ON CHEMIST RY BY DR. KANE, 
Just published, vol. 1 ay irt 1, 8vo. pp. 356, Ulustrated with 120 
WV oodcuts, price : i 
LEMENTS of Cc HEMIST RY, incinding the 
most recent Discoveries and Ap of the Se iene e 
to Medicine, to Pharmacy, andtothe = By nt OBE RT KA? 
M.D. M.R. » Professor to the Royal Dublin Society and to 
the Apoth ries’ Hall of Ireland, Me ag of the Societies of 
< armacy of France and Germany, 3 
This Work will be completed in inwe Parts, of which the 
second will be published i in December and the third in Janua ary. 
Hodges & Smith, 21, College-green, Dublin; L ongman & Co., 
and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; Machlachlan & Stewart, 
Fai inburgh, 




















Prov ESSOR LIE B I 4 NEW WORK, 
st published, i in » vol 8v0. price 12s, , 
Ore ‘ANIC Cc HEMIST RY, in its Applications 
to AGRICUL i RE and PHY sIou OGY. By JUSTUS 
LIEBIG, M.D. Ph.D. Edited from the Manuscript of the 
Author, by Lyon PLayrain, Ph 












“ive rything was simply ar it w asthe first 

attempt to apply the newly-cres rganic Che- 
mistry to Agriculture ; in his aaludaie from this day might be 
dated a new era in that art, from the principles e established with 
such profound sagac ‘ity by Professor Liebig. e was also of 
opinion that the British Assoc iation had just reason to be proud 
ef such a work, a originating in og ir recommendation.” 
Dr. Gre, gory— Br Association, Glas, 

Printed tor Ts lor & Walton, Bookselle ers and Publishers to 
LY niversity College, Upper Gower-street. 


bc SURGICAL WORKS OF ROBERT STAFFORD, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and 
‘nar Surgeon to the . Marylebone Infirmary, 


TREATISE on the IN JURIES, DISEASES, 

and DISTORTIONS of the SPINE; founded on an Essay 

to which the Jacksonian Prize was adjudg red by the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 2nd edition, 8vo. — 10s. 6d. 















Observations on the Dise: uses of the Urethra ; and 
more particularly on the Treatment of Permanent Stricture. 
ard edition, 8vo. price 9s. 

If. 

An Essay on the Treatment of the Deep and 

Excavated Ulcer. 8vo. price 5s. 
IV. 

An Essay on the Treatment of some Affections of 
the Prostate Gland. 8vo. price 5s 

London : emans & Co. Paternoster-row; and John 
Chure = Princes-street, Soho. 

ow ready, 2nd edition, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d, ¢ lo 

KE Y to the HEBREW SCR IPT U RES 
44% beingan Expl: ination of every Word in the order in whic : 
it occurs; with an Index, containing every word, with its lead- 
ing idea, and a reference to its place in the Key, to which is pre- 
fixed, a oa a compen ions Hebrew Grammar, without 
points; with si remarks on Chaldee, prefixed to the Book of 
Daniel. By the | hee, JAMES PROSSE Rt, A.M., Perpetual Curate 
of Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

“As the Hebrew points are gene rally admitted to be only a 
Jewish Commentary on the Sacred Text, the above Key to the 
Hebrew Scriptures will be as useful to those who read with 
points, as those persons who read without them 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 

The Index of Hebrew Roots, to complete the 
First Edition, may be had separately, price 6d, Also, 

e Book of Genesis, without points, in 8vo, 














pric: e 28. 
2, Parkhurst's Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar, 
without points, in 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 





WORKS BY JONATHAN DUNCAN, ESQ. B.A, 
1.—This day is published, price 6s. cloth elegant, 


HE DUKES OF NORMANDY, from the 
f ROLLO to the Bepgisien of KING JOHN by 

PHILIP ‘AUGUSTUS S OF FR. 
—With F ae jece oe vi a . price 6s. clot 
Hi RELIGIOUS WARS of FRANCE, 
from the ace — of aoe Il. to me — of Vervins. 

scap 8vo. price 7s 
HE RELIGIONS of P ROF AN NE ANTI- 
eee eee: their Mythology, Fables, Hieroglyphics, and 
joctrin 


4. aah published. Vad pe ~ wt. cloth at in 2 vols. 
had separ: 
ELIX RODIN'S. SU PMM ARIES of the HIS- 
TORIES of ENGL AND pea FRANCE, Translated from 
the Li age h by JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A. 

Duncan is an able ~~ rT; instruction, blended with 
onan jinment, is his aim; both youth and age may peruse his 
works with adv antage ; the scholar and the parent may alike 
profit by them. Critical Notice. 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- jane, King Williar m-street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Bookse sliers. 


LINT GLASS.—APSLEY PELLATT, only 
surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt and Green, 
has many years entirely removed from St. Paul's C age ney to 
the Falcon Glass-works, Holland-street, Blac fri s, where he 
has show rooms for every description of table glass, ae and 
smelling bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, 
Fi ape, lustres, chymical glass, also the newest patterns of c hina 
table, dessert, and tea services. Printed lists, with sketches, may 
be hi rd on application. The extensive gla works may be seen 
in 1 full _operation any " Tuesdé ay. W ednes ,or thursday. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 
pares MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 


every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings 
far stronger, more oe lighter, and cheaper than y 
at C. PF. BIELEFELD’S Papier Maché Works, No. 15, We 
ton-street North, Strand.—Also, BIELEFELD'S TREAT 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 21, 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being ene of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 


NVELOPES, at Bowen & Sanprorn’s, 315, 
P Oxford-street. ull sizes, 44d. per 100—Copy Books, ¢ 

dozen—Post-ollice ’aper, ds. 6d. per ream, ©: 
quire—Large Copy Paper, ‘ am, or 6d. perquire—f'ool Dy 
6d., 8d., and ld. per quire at nd plain edged Letter and Note 
Pe me —y ling-wax, 4s. per [b.—Pens and Quills, 2s. 6d. per 100 
elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, 
a a Ay hity- brown, or Small Laid, 3s. per rei um. —At Bowen & 

Sandford’s. Si pre 

NRESTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name plate, in the fashionable style, 6s.; without the 
crest, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards 2s. 6: »st ofiice adhesive stamps, 
“eae sca oat a per doz wwe : ; fine post ofiice letter pz aper 
sf 1 ial »s at 3s., and fine 
ver 100; letter 





























































account orks, and agreat variety of the papéterie we so much 
in vogue ; also an extensive and handsome assortment of library 
oftice, and table inkstands.—At W. BAKRY & SON’ S, 215, 
Lb »psgate-street Within, adjoining the London Tavern. 


EW PATEN IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for suRNING COMMON OIL.—EDW. FREE- 

, 3, WIG MORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUAR s respectfully 
to invite attention to the above sent improvement, 
yhich, without adding to the expense of the lamp, conside srably 
increases the lizht, renders it perfectly shadow less, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so muc ss" complained of in others. 
These lamps, with the oil refined by » Which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full od hind less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure | lig ght than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oi! ; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a sinall expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may b fitted to any pe sdestal. Epwarp 
*REEMAN, WAX-CHANDLER, Oi Mrercuant, &c. TO THE 
QuEEN, Qu Dow AGER, AND tHE RovyAL FAMI .Y, 3, Wig- 
more-street aree doors from Cavendish-square.—N. ii ‘The 
above, from oar economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, soc iety offices, &c. 


} ILL’S SEAL WAFERS.—Epwry Hit begs 
to express his gratitude for the extensive support he has 
received as a Manufacturer of these Wafers, and especially to 
the very many who have been pieased to make BRows to him 
their admiration and approval, COATS of ARMS, CREST 
ADDR Ess, or INITIAL WAFERS, made to order, in the most 
-autiful manner: all are WARRANT ‘ED AD Hk- 
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areful : 
SI\I E asers are requested to observe that 
and address are printed in full on each wrapper Ala Ze 
of Initial and Fancy Wafers always on hand at ‘the warehouses 
of the Agents, and at the Manufactory, Is, Bartholomew-street, 
Birmingham.—AGENtTs: London—} Ir. "Thomas W ade, 124, 
Lishopsgate-street Without ; Bath — Messrs. Simms & Son, 
George-street; Dublin—Messrs.Jordan, Whe lan, & Co. 3, Capel- 
street. 


(= ISBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Bishopsgate-street Within. —CURRALL & SON’S 














CRUSTED PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, having 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottled 
with sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bottle,.++++ 
Ditto, Older, rich and superior . 
Ditto, very Old, in Wood and Bottle «edt 
Ditto, in ate 
tt 


OTTLING SEASON N.— Gentleme n and 
Families are respectfully informed, that the BOTTLING 
of PORT eS has commenced at t the Gray’s Inn Wine 
Establishment ; ey consist of the greatest variety, from that 
of an economical kind to those of the most i rior description, 
soas to meet the means and wishes of every class of consumers. 
Terms, cash without dise nants per pipe, 65/., 75/., 84/., 95/. 5 per 
quarter pipe, 17/., 194., 214. 1 
Note—The Wines at 80 guineas per five are particularly re- 
commended, being old, soft, and bigh flavoure 
SHERRY.—The most various and the — curious of the 
SHERRIES shipped in the Bay of Cadiz, are to be met with at 
the Gray's Inn Wine Establishment, and offer a rich treat to 
the connoisseur a oe, ure and virgin Wine. The Pale 
Dinner Sherry, a utt, or 17/, 10s, per quarter cask; 
and the old, Som high- -avoured Wine, at 84/. i butt, or 21/.10s. 
er quarter cask, are partion arly recommen 
akg HEN NEREY, RISLINGBURY & Co, 
No, 23, High Holbo: 


rn. 
Note»—Price Currents forwarded upon application, 








*. per doz. 











OL AR -LAMPS.—A ‘large assortment ‘of the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all purposes, and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or suspending 
lamps altered to the acter ac Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above lam a 2 por reeten, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKI ORD-STRERT, exactly opposite 
the Pantheon. R. i. + finding that several of his customers have 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called upon to set 
the public right by ecquainting them that the true and only 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and R. H. P. 
assures his friends that, from many years’ experience in lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply hen upon as good terms as any a in London. 

YE LAIN. O ING SPECTA 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, “Manafaetuser 
of the EYE- PRESERV ING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 

Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly rec ommended by most 
distinguished Physici anes and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pair of best Convex re ebbles, ‘fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 
sest Brazilian Pebbles in goldframe..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints 2 5 © for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silv 015 © for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Je 6 Sor Geetiomen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame D 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints..... 
Ditto, T ortoiseshell Frame ..... a 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn . -0 7 6 cor Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame - 0 6 6 for Mechanics, 
The above are all glazed with ‘the c Te arest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pee lucid and a rfe ra substance that can be used. 
at " PA LL iH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
© aaa and Pore ‘ign coeban de nts may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance the y can read common type, spec ifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Letters to be yee. A month's trial al- 
lowed, within which customers may ange their purchases, 
MAKER OF IMPROV 1 » B AROME TERS 
Superior 8-inch W heel......+ 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with’ 
Portable Pediment Barometer, whi 
to any part, without i injury, from 2 
Most Improved Mountain " ~~ te ter 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. 
No. . 37, Broad-stre: pet, Bloomsbury, ina ‘dire met line with. Holborn, 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—PERRY & Co. having effected consider- 
e improvement in their FILTER INKSTAND, have now the 
pleasure to announce that a Repens. patente has been granted to 
them for such improvement, whic y have unite ed with their 
First Fatent, under the title of DOU 'B L k PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTERINKSTAND.’ e eulogy be stowed on the Patent Filter 
Inks Me "by the public journals, a reference obtained for 
them over the common Inksta " s almost unprecedented, 
The present novel and scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to 
the Dipping Cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is exceed- 
ingly simple, the action being now performed by merely lifting 
up the lic to obtai na supply, and shutting it down to withdraw 
it; in this state it cannot overilow, whatever mi ay be the change 
of tempers ature, and it is protected from dust or other i injury in 
any place or climate. When the — and is fi led, it is always 
ready for use, and the w riter will ye a reguli a and ds tily sup- 
ply of Clear Ink for four or six mo ath s.—Sold by JAMES P 
Co, Patentees and Manufacture ted Lion-square, Lon- 
don ; nj i also by all Stationers and other alers in such articles. 
EXTRAORDINARY REMEDY FOR THE 
(Un of AST HMA, ,CONSUMPTION 
os VINTER COUGI 
CONGRE VE's BAL SANE: i t IXIR, 
* Hattield Broad Oak, near Harlow, ex, July 19, 1840. 
“Sir,—I think it a duty I « »the public and yourself to ac- 
quaint you with the beneficial effects which have been produced 
by your excellent Balsamic k linir, It is now three years since 
caught a violent cold, which settled on my lungs and produced 
Asthma. I found it impossible to sleep without being supported 
with bolsters in nearly an upright px sition. I was at last recom- 
mended by a friend to make use of your invaluable Elixir, and 
am now happy to inform you of the result, that | am now able 
to lie down in bed without being torme ented with the fear of 
being choked or smothere d. To anybody in a similar situation 
I should not hesitate to recommend the same erfreordinary re= 
me: dy by which | myself have recovered. —_ am, Sir, yours grate- 
Mary LAWRENCE, 
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pes To Mr. Congreve, Peckham.’ 

Prepared and sold by the a proprietor, Henry Congreve, 
High-street, Peckham, in bottles, at ly. IAd., 29. 9d., 49. 6d., Sie., 
and 22s.each. A Pamphlet, with recent cases cured, will be sent 
yratis (paid) on receipt of a letter, post paid, to the proprietor. 
The medicine may also be had, wholesale and retail, of Hi unnay 
& Co. the proprietor’s wholess ale agent, prc all respectable Che- 
mists and Patent Medicine enders. Be sure you have the 
genuine: “ Henry Congreve” is signed across the government 
sts imp. 


pura TOOTH POW DER.— It has no fine name, 

does not perform unheard-of wonders, and to the taste is 
neither agreeable nor otherwise, but personal experience has 
proved that it will impart and preserve brilliant whiteness to the 
teeth, redness to the gums, and freshness to the breath, to the age 
of sixty. Composed by a Physician for his children, it has long 
been a private comfort, and may now become a public one 
those who once use it will never use any one “r. Sold for the 
Proprietor, in sealed packets, Chez Planche, Rue del a Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris, and by Mr. Brumby, 24, Haymarket, and 1, 
Panton-street, price 3s. 6d. 























T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
heaith and life depend, shou!d almost, without a single excep- 
tion, be so parte ularly Fir ter to the taste. The invention 
of the SIROE ANG ATIF Dk LAGRANGE has 
most effec fealty. overcome this bite ctionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. To. persons of ne rvous stomac hs 
such a recommendation must be. irresistible M 2 
October 31. ‘This delicious Viedicine is peculiarly eflicacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
paias in the head, flatulence, &c. A tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will i imperceptibly render the secre- 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect health, Price 2s. 9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cueapest as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, fl. Schooling, 129, Ke nchurch-street ; to be 
had also, order, of all Medicine Vendors. 


STRIC Ss. &e. CU RED BY AN INTERNAL angry: VE. 
Just published, by Sherw Co. Paternoster-row, 
RACTICAL OBSERVAT IONS on STRIC- 
TURE, &c.; describing an effectual mode of cure by an 
Internal Medicine. Illustrated by cases. 7th edition, revised 
by G. C. TEGETMIAR, Surgeon, 3, Great Ryder-street, St. 
James's, w where the original and only genuine Powders, for the 
cure of Stricture, &c., are prepared, and attendance for consul- 
sateen, ven every Monday, ednesday, and Friday, from 3 till 
5 at in vackeis containing four dozen powders, li, 2s., or 
five rh - ‘or oi, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 21, 
HENRY COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ‘THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 


Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury by JAMES VERNON, Esq., Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of the ‘Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.,’ ‘Richelieu,’ &c. In 3 vols. Uvo. with Portrait, 38s. bound. (Just reaily.) 
I 


LEGENDARY TALES OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Barr. 
Author of ‘ Highland Rambles.’ 
With Engravings by Pxiz, Illustrator of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE CONSPIRATORS; OR, THE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 


By CAPT. QUILLINAN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** We have no hesitation in pronouncing this highly-interesting and intellectual work the most clever and spirited production of its kind that has hitherto proceeded from the 
many gifted men who have in these * piping times of peace’ been tempted to exchange the sword for the pen.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Iv 


POPULAR TRADITIONS OF ENGLAND. 


First Series: LANCASHIRE. 
By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. (Just ready.) 


* The taste which, of late years, has been so widely diffused for legends illustrating at once both the history and manners of the different nations to which they belong, has created 
a necessity for the publication of those proper to our own country. Of these it is well known there are a great number, of remarkable interest, attached to families and places in the 
different counties of England distinguished by having provided the actors and scenes of many strange, of some wonderful, and of not a few amusing dramas, still remembered in their 
different neighbourhoods. Mr. Roby has collected with great skill and talent that prove his fitness for the task he has undertaken—the Traditions of Lancashire, which we are glad to 
tind he is about to embellish with every improvement of which they are capable, as a portion of the Popular Traditions of England. ‘These will be found not less instructive to the 
antiquary than amusing to the lover of romance, while the student of historical literature cannot fail of deriving from them some of the most valuable illustrations of English history 
ever made public. A collection of the national traditions cannot but be regarded as a work of national interest.”"—Evening Paper. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S ‘IDLER IN ITALY.’ 


The Third and Concluding Volume, in 8vo. (Just ready.) 


THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By DANIEL MACARTHY, Esq. 


“A most powerfully-written novel."— Weekly Chronicle. 


‘** This clever novel is little, if at all, inferior to the most popular of Mr. James's productions.” —Naval and Military Gazette. 
___ This very spirited romance, abounding with events of great historical interest, lays claim to a high place amongst the works of fiction of the present day. There are passages in 
it that are not exceeded in beauty or power by any romance writer of our time.”"—Morning Herald. 


Vil. 
: 
Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands, 
Illustrated with a Series of 19 Engravings. 
By Mason E. Napier, 46th Regt. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 

**A work full of wonders and startling incident. The 
reader follows the adventurous sportsman with the greatest 
interest through jungle and over rocks,—amongst tigers, 
bears, and alligators,—into the wild and strange places, 
the resort of the enormous eagle, the elk, and the elephant, 
pausing with him to take his tiffinin the ruins of some 
pagoda, or amongst the falien fragments of the tombs of the 
Shahs."—Morning Herald. 

vill. 


Oliver Cromwell. 


Edited by Horace Smitn, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 


* A strong and true picture of the times.”—Atlas. 

*«We promise our readers much amusement in the perusal 
of this interesting work.”—Literary Gazette. 

*“We may commend the battle scenes in this work as 
about the most spirited and thrilling since Scott described 
the gathering at Loudon-hill and Bothwell Brigg.”— 

Atheneum. 





1X. 


The History of a Flirt. 
RELATED BY HERSELF. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
** A capital novel.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
** An adinirable novel.”—Dispatch. 
** Among the best novels of its kind for many years given 
to the world by the English press.”—Atheneum. 


xX. 


Memoirs of Beethoven. 
By his Friend, A. ScutnpLER. 


Edited, with Notes, &c. by IGNACE MOSCHELLES, Esq. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, &c. (Just ready.) 
XI. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Works, 
For NOVEMBER, containing 
‘PELHAM; or, The ADVENTURES OF A 
GENTLEMAN.’ 
Illustrated uniformly with the preceding Volumes. 








XII. 

THE TON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK, 
The Dream and other Poems. 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Sutherland. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Author, by E. Land- 
seer, R.A., 12s. bound. 

**A very beautiful poem. ‘This lady ‘ is the Byron of our 
modern Poetesses,’— she has very much of that intense 
personal passion by which Byron’s poetry is distinguished 
from the larger grasp and deeper communion with man and 
nature of Wordsworth. She has also Byron’s beautiful in- 
tervals of tenderness, his strong practical thought, and his 
forcible expression. It is not an artificial imitation, but a 
natural parallel ; and ‘ we may add that it is this,’ her latest 
production, which especially induces, and seems to us to 
justify our criticism.”—Quarterly Keview. 

XIIIe 


The Art of Needlework. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 

With Notices of the Ancient Historical Tapestries. 
Edited by the Rt. Hon. the Counrsss of Winton. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
2nd edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

‘An admirable volume, which should be possessed by 
every, lady.”"— Times. 

**A charming volume. We congratulate our fair coun- 
trywomen on this valuable addition to their libraries." 
Lerald. 


STANDARD NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


NOW READY, THE NEW VOLUME OF 


COLBURN’S MODERN STANDARD NOVELISTS, 


CONTAINING 


THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 


By the Author of * The Subaltern.’ 


With Portrait of the Author, and Vignette, 6s. bd. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Loadon: Jamzs Houmns, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the A 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Ageuts : for ScoTLAND, Sens. Bell & bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, G 





THENEZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun PRawcsss and sold by all 
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